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Of few products can it be said with truth that they 
actually set the standard for others of their kind. And 
among these few, most surely, is a Cadillac automobile. 


For almost twenty-five years, Cadillac cars have occupied this 
unusual position in the automotive industry—in fact, since 1908, 
when Cadillac was awarded the famous Dewar Trophy for perfect 


interchangeability of parts. 


Year after year, the public has grown more aware of Cadillac’s 


position, until today you hear it affirmed on every hand. 


“She’s a little Cadillac, isn’t she?”’ boasts the owner who has 


just taken possession of one of the smaller motor cars. 


“She has a little the ‘feel’ of a Cadillac,’’ says the new possessor 
of a medium-priced car. 

“This performs more like a Cadi/lac than any other car I ever 
drove,” explains another owner. 

And, again, you hear the good-natured apology, “Of course, it’s 


not a Cadillac!’’ 


A moment’s reflection will serve to recall that you have heard 
these very remarks, time and time again. Practically never is any 


OF 
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THE WORLD 


other car used as the standard of comparison—almost always a 
Cadillac. 

This, of course, did not “just happen.” Reputations such as this 
do not “grow up,” like Topsy. They have their basis, always, in an 
actual superiority of fact. And back of this superiority is usually 
found an /deal, religiously adhered to, year after year. 

In the case of Cadillac, the will to leadership has become a 
greater spur to achievement than any creed or law could possibly 
be. It simply never occurs to anyone at Cadillac that Cadillac 1s 
privileged to do anything else than excel in all things. 

It is out of this spirit that has come Cadillac’s long list of basic 
contributions to the motor car industry. The self-starter, precision 
manufacture, the closed body, the Syncro-Mesh transmission, the 16- 
cylinder engine, the 90-degree V-type engine—all of them came, and 


could have come only, from the Cadillac will to achievement. 


We feel certain that most buyers in the fine-car field appre- 
ciate the position that Cadillac cars have come to occupy. Cadillac 
sales, at least, certainly indicate as much. But for those who may 
not have had occasion to give the matter particular thought, 
we wish merely to suggest that the “Standard of the World” 


is always a safe measure to follow in choosing any commodity. 
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“Ive owned All Three_but I like 
Plymouth Best!” 


A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH GEORGE E. MORRISON, 
HAY AND GRAIN MERCHANT, 119 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


September 18, 1933 












“I’ve had Ten Cars, 


but I’ve never known such 






Riding Comfort before.” 





HAT’S the best low-priced car? 

Many people are uncertain—but 
not Mr. Morrison and his son Harry. 
They’re convinced that Plymouth is by 
far the best buy on the market. 















Wee 
“You can hardly hear the motor purr. 
It’s the smoothest car we ever had.” 


They ought to know — because they 
have owned All Three leading low- 
priced cars. Not to mention lots of ex- 
pensive makes besides. 









“Whether I travel by train or by car, 
I want the protection of a steel body.” 































When Mr. and Mrs. Morrison came 
back from their first trip, they said 
Plymouth was the smoothest car they 
ever had. “It’s like riding ina Pullman.” 

They’ve had a chance to compare 
Plymouth point for point with plenty 
of other cars. They’ve found out what 
patented Floating Power engine mount- 
ings do for vibration... what hydraulic 
brakes mean to quick, easy stopping... 








a what a safety-steel body can do in bring- 
. ing peace-of-mind. 
; But that’s not all. The Morrisons are 
IS . > ca - 
finding out that Plymouth is an econom- 
An ical car to run. “It’s easy on gas and 
ly oil.”” They’re learning that Plymouth is 
built to stand up—that they can expect 
long service from it without repairs. 
a Who wouldn’t feel good about that? 
ly If you'll take a good look at Plymouth, 
is j you'll see why Mr. Morrison and over 
ee , j 30,000 other people —in one month 
- *“My friends tell me I sound like a salesman... I’m so enthusiastic about the alone — decided and sos the best buy of 
af : a eee a a : rary a All Three leading low-priced cars. 
in car. But so are they when they ride in it! Even bigger cars aren’t as smooth. 
6- 
ad Standard Models: 2-door sedan $465; 4-door $495. Floating Power engine mountings, hy- 
sedan $510; rumble coupe $485; business draulic brakes, safety-steel bodies standard. 
coupe $445. De Luxe Models: 2-door sedan All prices F.O.B. factory, and subject to change 
e- $525; 4-door sedan $575; convertible coupe without notice. See Plymouth at the Chrysler 
ac | $595; rumble coupe $545; business coupe Motors Bldg., Chicago Century of Progress. 
ay ; 
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The famous 
Dr. FELIX 


RAMOND of 
Paris says... 





Whe kalleo 


This noted expert on stomach and intestines 
describes a very typical case:— 

**Mrs. , 35 years old. Suffered from in- 
digestion and obstinate constipation. Had 
no appetite, no energy. I prescribed yeast*. 
In a month her system was normal. Her 
constipation and other symptoms all left.’’ 








“I FELT WORN OUT,” writes Miss Frances Payne, 
of Seattle. ‘‘I had indigestion and no appetite . . . 
A friend insisted on my trying Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. It cleared up my sluggishness. I regained my 
strength, Soon I had no more indigestion.”’ 


R. RAMOND was physician to the 

martyred French president, Paul 
Doumer . . . and to Georges Clemenceau! 
He holds the post of Medecin-Chef de 
)’H6pital Saint-Antoine, in Paris. 

“Fresh yeast,” says Dr. Ramond, “is 
the best way of correcting constipation. It 
increases the vitality of the intestines . . . 
helps regulate their action ... By cleansing 
the system of poisons it renews the appe- 
tite and releases new sources of energy.” 

So, if you tire easily—if you can’t enjoy life 
fully—try eating Fleischmann’s Yeast —find 
out what it will do! Remember, Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is not a medicine. It’s a food . . . the 
richest food known in vitamins B, G and D. 

Just eat 3 cakes daily. Directions are on the 
label. You can get it at grocers, restaurants, 


and soda fountains. Add it to your diet now! 


*IMPORTANT! 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
health is sold only in the 
foil-wrapped cake with the 
yellow label. It's yeast in its 
fresh and effective form— 
the kind world-famous doc- 
, + all tors recommend. 
Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Cog 
Sirs: 

rIME USUALLY ACCURATE HAVE AGAIN 
SLIPPED A COG STOP SUGGEST YOU 


EITHER CORRECT YOUR ESTIMATE MY 
EARNING POWERS OR CONVINCE MR. 
HEARST TO MEET YOUR TERMS SIN- 
CERELY 


ELLIoTT ROOSEVELT 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Neither Writer Roosevelt nor Employer 
Hearst will say how much more or less 
Writer Roosevelt is receiving than the 
reported weekly $200.—Ep. 


a 


Straightened Murphy 
Sirs: 

“Publisher Murphy . . . straightened his spine 
by special exercises at the age of 48.” (TIME, 
Sept. 4, p. 14.) 

‘0 more stooped than 90% of Time readers, 
e for years sought an exercise that would 
result in an erect carriage. 

Arrived at the ripe old age of 40, had thought 
it now too late to attempt it further. TiMme’s 
mark gives encouragement. Possibly just one 
of Wheat Man Murphy’s exercises would be 
news... 


Just another “cover-to-cover” reader. 
Joun M. Bearp 








a 


Delphos, Ohio 

Time erred in attributing Frederick 
Murphy’s former stoop to a spinal afflic- 
tion. For years he “favored” several 
broken ribs by a forward-bending posture. 
His Minneapolis osteopath straightened 


| him up by massaging the nerve centre in 


the small of the back, by directing Pub- 

lisher Murphy to lie for a period each day 

flat on the floor with his hand under the 

small of his back.—Eb. 
omen ————— 

Ed for Ep 

Sirs: 

Who is the Sculptor Edstein, who is mentioned 
in the limerick which heads the article on Ger- 
trude Stein (Sept. 11, p. 57)? Was Time, usually 
iculous in the accuracy of its details, 
referring to famed Jacob Epstein? If so, a large 
demerit for wanton perversion of the facts. 

ALLEN WELLER 





so met 


Chicago, Ill. 


Sirs: 
“Ep’s Statues ArE PuNK.. .” 
I’m acquainted with Gert and with Ein 
And a great many others named Stein 
But this sculptor called Ed, 
Is he living or dead? 
Or did somebody garble a line? 
GopFrREY HopxKINS 
New York City 


A child of error and perversity, Ed Stein 


-“biggest cash sale in Wall Street history” 


was a non-existent character who appeared 
on Earth just long enough to make Trg, 
Sept. 11, p. 57, a horrid sight and, but 
for the intervention of the Blue Eagle, 
to cost several proofreaders and makeup 
editors their jobs. The Stein whose place 
he usurped in the limerick is, of course, 
Sculptor Jacob (“Ep”) Epstein, creator 
of primordial monuments in London.—Ep, 
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Dodges to Syndicate to Chrysler 
Sirs: : 

In your issue of Sept. 4 under Business & 
Finance, you say, “James Cromwell persuaded 
the widows of the two Dodge brothers to dispose 
of the automobile company to Chrysler for 
$160,000,000.” 

I think many of your readers will wonder that 
Time should have forgotten that this spectacular 
purchase, which the same article refers to as the 
was 
made not by Chrysler but by Dillon, Read & Co, 
or by a syndicate which they headed, who then 
publicly marketed new Dodge Brothers securities 
which securities were among those more actively 
traded in on the New York Stock Exchange for 
several years before control passed to Chrysler, 


Tuomas D. SmitH 








Watch Hill, R. 1. 


Bidding against Thomas Cochran of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Clarence Dillon 
formed a syndicate of several hundred 
individuals and banks, bought Dodge 
from the Dodge heirs for $146,000,000, 
the largest cash transaction in Wall Street 
history. In 1928, three years later, having 
operated Dodge at a profit of $40,000,000, 
the Dillon, Read Syndicate sold Dodge to 
Chrysler for the equivalent of $170,000,- 
coo in Chrysler stocks.—Eb. 

Piggish Kingfish 
Sirs: 

. . « TtMe’s account of the Kingfish’s wash- 
room fiasco, not so clearly worded as most Time 
articles, nevertheless left little room for doubt 
or imagination. It was both amusing and amaz- 
ing to those of us who relied on new pers for 
this information. No admirer of blatant Huey, 
still I feel that perhaps his conduct could be 
justified on physiological if not ethical reasons 
Piggish Kingfish, he probably waded into his 
native element, the punch (beverage), over his 
depth with a sad result... . 


Harwoop ALLEN 





Cameron, Wis. 


Sirs: 

Allow an ardent Time reader to highly com- 
mend the article in the Sept. 11 issue, entitled 
“In a Washroom.” Here’s hoping such a publica- 
tion of facts will help to muzzle forever “a 
United States Senator in his cups.” 


Mrs. D. C. JOHNSTON 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
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Arwatrer kent 





HE new Atwater Kent Radios for 1934 

give you every improvement that 
makes listening better. But amid the 
many changes, one part—and a most 
important part—has not changed. 

The nameplate of Atwater Kent — 
with all that it stands for—is still there. 

It tells you more about the excellence 
of workmanship than a microscope could. 
It tells you that this Atwater Kent is 
going to give you the complete satisfac- 
tion, the freedom from interruptions and 
trouble that every Atwater Kent is built 
to give. 


You could pay more money—but the 


+ . ? 
Datta 


only way to get a radio as good as an 
Atwater Kent is to get an Atwater Kent. 
And there has never been a more favor- 
able time to buy one than right now. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A. Atwater Kent, President, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MODEL This is an 8-tube full size, full performance com- 

708 bir rt wave 4 , 
designed with w . re m to fit the 
convenient table cabinet shown. 

MODEL In this smart, modern, small r , Atwater Kent 

2 75 offers the newest 5-tube A. and D.C. re- 
c Fr at a surpr gly low price. 

MODEL Latest 7-tube Atwater Kent Rac in a strikingly 


6 67 beautiful cabinet of artistic, modern design that 


adds to the charm of any room. 


MODEL Magnificent 10-tu 
and needlepoin d y. Its truthful tone sets 
3 1 oO new standards of radio enjoyment. Richly carved 


cabinet of beautifully matched and blended 


ver of extreme power 
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That Film On Teeth 


The Source of Many Tooth Troubles 





Why Teeth Discolor 
and Decay 


What you already know is 
this: Despite all your brushing, 
your teeth still discolor. Tartar 
forms on them; so they need 
frequent dental cleaning. And 
some teeth still decay. 

You know whether what you 
do and what you use, fail to 
keep teeth clean. If old meth- 
ods don’t protect you, there 
must be something wrong. 


The trouble lies in a slimy, 
ever-present film which you can 
feel with your tongue. 

That film is where the stains 
lodge, spoiling the teeth’s white- 
ness. That film is what com- 
bines with other substances and 
hardens into tartar. 

That film is what holds food 
particles. There they shortly 
ferment and form acid. This 
acid, authorities believe, is the 
chief cause of tooth decay. 


Andin that film iswhere germs 
multiply —the germs which 
cause countless troubles. 





Feel your teeth with your 
tongue. However often you 
brush them, you may find that 
film still there. Every discolor- 
ment shows in it. 

And we can’t combat suc- 
cessfully the acids or destroy 
the germs while that film re- 
mains to protect them. 


The great need is a tooth 
paste to attack that film. For, 
day and night, it holds germs 
to the teeth. 

That, in all probability, is 
your situation unless your den- 
tist has already told you of 
Pepsodent. Pepsodent is your 
safeguard to clean, safe teeth— 
teeth that stay polished long. 

For science has made great 
progress on this film problem. 


Now There’s a Way to End Film 


Pepsodent is called the special film- 
removing tooth paste. When you use 
it, you will know the reason. 

The basis is a special cleansing and 
polishing material. Its object is to re- 
move film—safely, thoroughly. 

Some cleansing materials remove 
film but scratch enamel. Others are 
safe but too soft to be effective. That 
fact made the development of the 
ideal material seem impossible. 

But, after 13 years, the ideal mate- 
rial was developed. It is accepted as 
one of the truly great discoveries of 
the day. This new material is unique 
in film-removing power. It is twice as 
soft as those commonly used in tooth 
pastes, thus it is absolutely safe. Safe 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 









for children and adults. It is this dis- 
covery that makes Pepsodent differ- 
ent in both formula and result. 


This is to urge you to make a 10- 
day test. Ten days 
will convince you for- 
ever. You will never 
return to any method 
which leaves your 
teeth coated with 
film. Act now. 











THE PEPSODENT CO. 











Name 








Address 






City 








Free —10-Day Supply 


Dept. 15), 912 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 4269 


Sirs: 

Many thanks for “In a Washroom,” under 
Political Notes, p. 16, issue of Sept. 11. 

If the incident, the details of which Time s9 
skilfully presents, opens the gate to that long- 
desired path through which Huey is to be per- 
manently shunted into a one-way blind alley, | 
shall accept it as convincing evidence of “Won- 
derous Ways.” 

GeEorGE B. LAupDER 

Sanbornton, N. H. 


Baoe 


To Mr. Rand & TIME 
Sirs: 

To able Mr. Rand and interesting Time, praise, 
“The March of Time”’ brings to me the most 
exciting half-hour of radio entertainment so my 
radio set is getting an overhauling for October, 
I am sure all of Time readers in this country 
will tune in every Friday, so incidentally Mr 
Rand’s Remingtons will get publicity on this 
side of the Rio Grande. .. . 

ALFONSO GOMEZ PALACIO Jr. 

Central Airways of Mexico 

Durango, Dgo. 





Sirs: 

. . . Permit me to be among the first to thank 
and congratulate both Time and Mr. Rand for 
bringing “The March of Time” back... . 

FRANK W. SIMCcoE 

Chicago, Ill. 


Sirs: 

The announcement that the “March of Time” 
is returning to the air in October is very welcome 
news. In my opinion it is the finest program of 
all. My congratulations to Time and Remington 


Rand. 
H. B. STEEc 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

To President James Henry Rand Jr. of 
Remington Rand, whose sponsorship of 
“The March of Time” begins Oct. 13. 
have come hundreds of congratulatory let- 
ters. Extracts: 


Let me congratulate you on your move in 
sponsoring the forthcoming “March of Tiwi 
program. You are to be congratulated for yout 
sense of public interest in making. possible this 
highly popular program. 

I do not think it is exaggerating to say that 
millions of people in this country and in Canada 
will consider this act by you and your compan) 
an act of public benefaction. 

It is superfluous to add that your company will 
benefit by this program from an advertising 


standpoint. 
J. Hotman East 
St. Louis, Mo. 


... 1 believe that your sponsoring of “Th 
March of Time” will prove another achievement 
of the list now to your credit, and I am sur 
that a vast radio audience will ever feel grateful 
to you and to Time for the instructive pleasure 
in store for them. .. . 

CLARENCE A. BARNES 

Mexico, Mo. 


Kindly accept my thanks for again inaugurat- 
ing “The March of Time.” I think this program 
deserves a place in our American history. li 
this program could be recorded and released 
many years from now, when the men and things 
we now take for granted will be history, it would 
give our posterity a wonderful insight of ou 
present civilization. ... 

H. O. BoLpuAN 

Maple Lake, Minn. 


. I salute your acumen and endorse your 
judgment... . 
NATHAN Boone WILLIAMS 
Washington, D. C. 


‘ Permit me as one of your stockholders 
to extend my congratulations on your selection 
as in my opinion and in that of many of M™ 
friends, “The March of Time” was, by long odds 
the outstanding feature on the radio. . - - 


J. M. FISHEL 
New York City 
Permit me to congratulate you and your com 


pany for bringing back to the public the wonder- 
ful drama of the air “The March of TIME. 
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TIME 


You Are Invited to Accept a 


FREE MEMBERSHIP in #7< 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR Book CLUB! 


Get a book that was published at $2 
to $3.50, like this, each month, 


for only $1 


AVE you heard of this new Members have been entitled in 
way tosave from $1 to$2.50 or recent months. Carefully chosen 
more on a good book every month? for interest, permanent value, and 
If you would like to obtain literary excellence, the Club's 
hooks at half price or less you too monthly selections include $2 to 
vill be interested in the Double- 43.50 books of fietion, biography, 
day One Dollar Book Club. There travel, adventure, history. Not 


is no enrollment 


fee. 


There are “Cheap reprints,” but ORIGINAL 


no dues. You are not obliged to EDITIONS or editions identical 


buy a book every 


month. You With the original. And each one 


do not have to agree to buy any = you take costs only ONE DOL- 
particular number of books. You LAR! If you do decide to take one 
imply are offered a real saving on book each month, you save from 


outstanding volumes 
ing and owning—when you wish 


to buy them! 


worth read- 12 to $30 a year on your reading. 


If you are building a library; if 
you welcome a logical way to 


“WILLIAM PITT,” by P. W. — genuine savings—then read how 
Wilson, is only one of the many — you can now enjoy the benefits of 
fascinating books to which Club this proved plan. 


Join —Without Cost — the Book Lovers Who 
Are Saving Money This New Way 


The books selected by 


ire ¢ rceplional titles 


history, books in 


in Many cases 
BEST SIELLERS, for among them 
you will find outstanding books to 
please every reading taste—novels, 
jiographies, tales of adventure by 
land or sea, books of essays or of 


every class of 


the Club FREE Enrollment—FREE SERVICE 


The Doubleday One Dollar Book 
Club asks no enrollment fees or 
membership dues. You pay nothing 
for the service of having outstanding 
books recommended to you—books 
you really want to read! 


iterature. The authors are most Kach book is individual. There 
ertain to appeal to the majority of is no “standard binding.” **WIL- 
urmembers. In past months these LIAM PITT,” for example, is 
have included John Drinkwater, H. printed on fine antique paper, 
G. Wells, W. Somerset Maugham, deckle-edge with stained page tops 
Clemence Dane, V. Sackville West, bound in lustrous black cloth, taste- 
Harold Lamb, Robert Hichens and — fully stamped in gold, and with a 
William MeFee. Surely they mean two-color jacket. 


wading pleasure and reading profit! You TAKE Onlyas Many BooksasYouWANT 


However, vou do not have to accept 
th Club's selection. 
jlastes are free to choose from the 
















Why It Will 
PAY You to Send 


It costs you NOTH- 
ING to join. 

You pay NO monthly 
or yearly “dues.” 

You do not have to 
take a book each month 
unless you wish to. 

You do not have to 
buy any particular num- 
ber of books. 

You SAVE $1 to $2.50 
o& more on every book 
you do take. 

The books offered are 
BEST SELLERS~— or 
books whose permanent 
value and enjoyability 
make them well worth 
reading and owning. 

You may read and 
txamine EVERY book 
before you decide wheth- 
ff you wish to keep it. 

You take NO RISK in 
learning full details by 
Sending the coupon 
NOW. 




















the Coupon NOW! 


Remember, you do not have to 


Your own 4 
accept the Club Selection. You may 


Club's lists. select an alternative book or you 
to substi- may decide not to take a book that 
tute, to re- month at all. You may even drop 
turn just as your membership entirely any time 
you wish. you want to! 

Phe only ms ° ° 

thing you During the year, there will be 12 
can't help monthly selections and 200 to 3800 
doing is to alternative books—good books, every 
ar F we : one of them. YOU are the one to 


decide how many of them you wish. 
every time ‘ 
you do buy And you know in advance that each 


a book! book will cost ONLY A DOLLAR! 


See for Yourself—AT OUR RISK—How Delighted 


You Will Be with This Common-Sense Plan! 


——— 
You Need Send No Money with This Coupon 

We invite you to try membership in the Doubleday 
One Dollar Book Club. Unless you are more than 
pleased with ** William Pitt,”’ the trial will cost you 
nothing. And ‘it will place you under no obligation. 

Send the coupon to us now without money. We will send 
you “WILLIAM PITT” postage prepaid. Examine and 
read it. If you like it-—-keep it and we will bill you at the 
special Club price of $1 plus the small postage charge of 10 
Each month, then, you will have the privilege of examining 
the monthly selection before you remit for it. But if 
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The 23-year-old 
‘‘Schoolboy’’ Who 
REFUSED to be 


Prime Minister of 
England! 


oe 


What dramatic signal 
flashed his ascendancy to the 
premiership? What was the 
outcome 


AT 23 he refused whe n he 


the Pre- his all against 


ji IE 


miership of Britain. the scornfully 
At 24 he accepted. 9 25\hé-tn2 the 
Great of Rus- 
© wonder a poem genre a 
. Bia: ha 

of theday exclaimed: happened 
when he, un- 

= s ight to make ure skilled in military tactics, 


ruthlessly drew swords with 


oe ng nator ta Napoleon? 


A kingdom trusted to a 


haolhou any With a dissolute tyrant 
choolboy's care 


despoiling far-off India,what 


« i did he engineer to subdue 

What an \- a. the opposition? How did 

amazing this comparative child make 

character! fools of vigorous leaders old 

The most enough to be his sire? What 

Precocious genius in all the vice probably cut short his 
annals of British states- life in its prime? 


manship. He wrote England's history 


Up to now, no biography in blood, in poison, and in 
of his astounding life has the honey of veiled diplo- 








been both authentic «and macy. Almost unbelievable 
thrilling Now the story of coups of intrigue and 
William Pitt, the Younger, triumphs of brilliant strat- 
is told with breathless fas- egy were woven into his 
cination. Who was this spectacular career. How? 
man? Why did he tower Read this book. Know this 
80 gigantically over his man. You will search all 
friends, so decisively over history for a more unique 






his enemies? story! 
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IN THE CREATION OF CONFIDENCE. . 


Since the days of the Medici it has been the privilege of 
men who deal in money to give to business that distinction 
which finds its reflection in fine ban king houses. In the 
creation of confidence, this use of marble and bronze has 
made a lasting contribution. Complementary are the papers 
on which every bank charts its course. Virtually every 
act, decision, agreement must be recorded on paper. And 
in keeping that constant touch with customers, repre- 
sentatives at home and abroad, letters are the enduring 
links. For these, and all other important purposes, there 
are fine papers by Crane, matching in character ard 
quality the requirements and the responsibilities of every 


need and occasion, 


CRANE’S BOND IS A 100% NEW, WHITE RAG PAPER 
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You certainly picked the STAR of all radio 
programs. ... 
JosepH P. Roumatyn 
New York City 


.. . Your sponsoring this program is wu. 
doubtedly a public spirited enterprise. I trust jt 
will prove profitable from a business standpoint, 


Irvinc M. ENGEL 
New York City 


May I join with the thousands of other ad. 
mirers of “The March of Time” in congratulating 
you on your vision and public spirit in agreeing 
to support this excellent program without censor- 
ship? I think that the future of radio in America 
—from a qualitative point of view—is rather in- 
timately tied up with this very distinctive pro- 
gram. 

ALDEN B. MILLs 

Chicago, Ill. 


I congratulate you and your company on your 
far-sightedness on tying up with the editors of 
TIME in returning to the air “The March of 
Time,” the ace program of radio. ‘ 

This departure from the established 
policy of sponsored radio programs may be an 
advertising precedent and an experiment, but to 
the hosts of radio listeners it is welcome 
news. 

James UpSHER SMITH 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

It is gratifying indeed to know that “The 
March of Time” will go on the air again, and all 
because you are big enough to do things in your 
own Way. 

BeTTY CHAMBERS 

Muncie, Ind. 


; 
Rockefeller on the Radio 
Sirs: 

Under People in your Sept. 4 issue you errone- 
ously report John D. Rockefeller Jr., speaking in 
behalf of NRA, as having made his first radio 
address. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s first radio speech was de- 
livered in Collier’s Radio Hour on Feb. 12, 1928, 
his subject being ‘‘Character in Business.” 

Such was the demand for reprints of this ad- 
dress that Collier’s printed it in booklet form 
and sent out more than 50,000 copies to those 
who had voluntarily requested copies. 

CARL KULBERG 
Assistant to the President 
Collier's 
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“Evangeline” Department (Cont'd) 
Sirs: 
In re the matter of Mr. Douglas G. McPhee's 
Sept. 4 comment, may I say: ’ 
In the heart of New York City, by the shining 
big sea water, ... 
Not the poem “Hiawatha” gave the rhythm 
of that item 
Yes, I know Longfellow used it, but not so In ITIFUL! 
“Hiawatha” oo i 
. : 9.99 — . see it. A 
Couched in “Hiawatha’s’” meter, this is how 
you’d read that statement , way alone, u 
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PAYING WITH EMPTY YEARS 
the price of a Dad’s delay 


ITIFUL! Yet over and over again you 





2 it. A young boy forced to fight his 
way alone, unprepared. A blind-alley job 
atches him. The growing competition from 


wllege men holds him back. 


He dreamed of college once. His Dad had 


hoped to see him go. But it takes planning 


| 


| 








...early planning . . . to assure a boy this 
en start in life. 

Are you planning for your little son? Are 
you sure today that he'll get the break you 


want for him—that he’ll have his chance to 


earn the $100,000 extra life income that 
goes to those men who are trained? 

The simple Union Central Education 
Plan will guarantee that for him, just as it is 
doing for thousands of other boys. 

Out of the experience of more than 65 
years, The Union Central Life has developed 
this plan. It is backed to the full by this 
old, conservative institution which is serv- 
ing all the life insurance needs of a great 
many thousands of American homes. 


You can afford the plan, easily. Begin it 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


MORE THAN $300,000,000 IN ASSETS 


SECURITY FOR 


THE 





AMERICAN 


FAMILY SINCE 1867 





now. Then, no matter what happens to 
family finances—no matter what happens to 
you—your son is assured his college training. 

Perhaps you have a college already in mind 
for him. Do you know what it will cost each 
year to send your boy there? The Union 
Central Life has gathered the facts. 

The manual, “A Place in the Sun,” offers 
an exact check on costs of tuition, board and 
room, clothing, incidentals at 300 colleges. 

A copy will be sent to you free, without 
obligation, if you will mail the coupon below. 


Copr. 1933 by 
The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 












The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Dept. T-12 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free the new manual on col- 


lege costs, “A Place in the Sun” 
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WEAVING THE WORLD OF SPEECH 


DaliLy, as upon a magic loom, the world is bound 
together by telephone. There, in a tapestry of 
words, is woven the story of many lives and the 
pattern of countless activities. 

In and out of the switchboard move the cords 
that intertwine the voices of communities and con- 
tinents. Swiftly, skilfully, the operator picks up 
the thread of speech and guides it across the miles. 
Constantly at her finger-tips are your contacts with 
people near and far. 

She moves a hand and your voice is carried over 
high mountains and desert sands, to moving ships, 
or to lands across the seas. London, Paris, 
Berlin—Madrid, Rome, Bucharest—Cape- 
town, Manila, Sydney—Lima, Rio Janeiro 


and Buenos Aires—these and many other cities 
overseas are brought close to you by telephone. 

Every day go messages vital to the interests of 
nations, the course of international business, and 
the affairs of individuals. Fifty operators, speak- 
ing a dozen languages in all, work in relays at the 
overseas switchboard in New York. 

Great progress has been made in the past few 
years in extending the scope of this service, i 
speeding connections and in giving clear trans- 
mission. Today, more than 90% of the world’s 
telephones are within reach of your Bell telephone. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Roosevelt Week 


The 7th regiment of Marines was kept 
discreetly out of sight when President 
Roosevelt, accompanied by Relief Ad- 
ministrator Harry Hopkins and Private 
Secretary Marguerite Lehand, arrived at 
Quantico to board the U. S. S. Sequoia 
for a week-end of fishing down the 
Potomac. The President wanted no mili- 
tary display of the fighting force he had 
mobilized for possible service in revolu- 
tionary Cuba, no semblance of a presiden- 
ial review which might be misinterpreted 
in Latin America. Aboard the Sequoia he 
had to wait a half-hour for his son James 
0 arrive by army plane from Boston and 
join his party. To kill time he summoned 
Col. Richard P. (‘“‘Terrible Terry”) Wil- 
lams, commander of the 7th Regiment, to 
the Sequoia’s deck, discussed the Cuban 
‘ituation with him, told him what would 
te expected of him and his men if sent to 
intervene. 

When the Sequoia got down the river, a 

trong wind was blowing, no fish biting. 
€ Theodore Roosevelt Jr. who called his 
iith cousin Franklin D. Roosevelt a 
maverick”: in the 1920 campaign, was a 
White House luncheon guest last week. 
back from the Philippines where he had 
ten President Hoover’s Governor Gen- 
tal, he told President Roosevelt of his 
travels through 17 countries on his west- 
vound journey home. 
( President Roosevelt proclaimed Oct. 
14 as Fire Prevention Week. 
€@ To the American Bankers Association 
ovening in Chicago the President sent a 
iessage exhorting its members to loosen 
i) on commercial credit to help along the 
NRA drive (see p. 49). 
( President Roosevelt got a business let- 
tr last week from the son of President 
Cleveland. As counsel for the Individual 
Brand Petroleum Association, Richard 
folsom (“Dick”) Cleveland, famed for 
he great revolt he led against the Prince- 
‘n Club system two decades ago, wrote 
‘0 protest NRA’s price-fixing for oil which 
would tend to put out of business his 
ilients, small independent gasoline station 
Wners in 26 states. 
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Reluctant Fist 

The anti-de Cespedes revolution in 
‘uba was barely a day old last week when 
‘ecretary of the Navy Claude Augustus 
wanson strode out of the White House 
td thrust himself into the thick of it. 
Not since this 71-year-old Virginian took 
ee in the Cabinet had the Washington 
it been so electric with martial prepara- 
‘ons. Fresh from the Presidential pres- 
‘ne, he felt the thrill of national excite- 












ment as newshawks clustered about him, 
plied him with questions. 

“Mr. Secretary, we hear you're going to 
Cuba?” 

“Yep!” retorted the Navy’s 
drawing himself up importantly. 


chief, 
“I'm 





Wide World 
SECRETARY OF THE NAvy 
“Yep! Direct to Havana!” 


sailing this afternoon on the /ndianapolis.” 


“When do you get there?” 

“Friday.” 

“What part of Cuba are you going to?” 
“Havana—direct to Havana.” 


“Have you special instructions from the 


President?” 
“No special instructions,” and Secretary 
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Swanson marched off to pack his bags. 
Within an hour big black headlines 
blazoned to the country the news that 
President Roosevelt was rushing his Secre- 
tary of the Navy to the heart of the Cuban 
crisis, presumably to command the U. S. 
naval demonstration already under way off 
Havana. Not stopping to read a news- 
paper Secretary Swanson motored to An- 
napolis, kissed his wife good-by, went 
speeding down Chesapeake Bay on the 
Navy’s finest and newest heavy cruiser. 

The /ndianapolis was hardly out in deep 
water before its wireless began to crackle 
irritably with messages from Washington. 
The President was seriously annoyed by 
Secretary Swanson’s impromptu sound-off 
on the White House steps. The Navy’s 
chief well knew there was no connection 
between his cruise to the Pacific and the 
Cuban crisis. He ceased his happy strut- 
ting long enough to radio a public message 
to his Washington office: 

“A wholly erroneous interpretation has 
been given to my trip. This trip to the 
West Coast was planned, as every one 
knows, a month ago. I told Ambas- 
sador Welles I would drop in and visit him 
in Havana. . . . The President told me he 
saw no reason why I should not carry out 
my original plans. I have not been ordered 
to Havana. . . . The Cuban situation will 
continue to be handled from Washington 
by the President.” 

Secretary Swanson’s junket was further 
deflated 48 hours later when the /ndian- 
apolis swung around Morro Castle and 
dropped anchor almost over the spot where 
the Maine was sunk in Havana Harbor. 
At sight of the big grey man-o’-war excited 
Cubans along the waterfront began to 
shout: “Don’t welcome these Americans! 
They’ve come to kill us.” A white launch 
put out to the cruiser, carrying an Em- 
bassy secretary and the U. S. military 
attaché. They delivered a letter from 
Ambassador Welles advising Secretary 
Swanson not to come ashore, lest his pres- 
ence stir angry demonstrations. The 
Cabinet officer stayed meekly on the 
cruiser. Two hours later the /ndianapolis 
pulled up her hook, steamed off for 
Panama and the Pacific carrying the aged 
Secretary of the Navy definitely out of 
the Cuban picture. 

Meanwhile the Cuban crisis had Wash- 
ington screwed to a high pitch of nervous 
anxiety all week long. At 6 o’clock one 
morning Secretary of State Hull had been 
routed out by a telephone call from Am- 
bassador Welles who reported that Pro- 
visional President de Cespedes, whom 
Washington had recognized and was ac- 
tively assisting, had been overthrown by 
soldiers and students, that a radical junta 
was in power, that anything might happen 
(Time, Sept. 11). Secretary Hull flashed 
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the news to President Roosevelt, still 
asleep aboard the yacht Nourmahal down 
the Potomac, got his permission to order 
the first detachment of U. S. warships to 
Cuba to protect U. S. lives (5,000) and 
property ($1,000,000,000). The Nourma- 
hal sped the President back to Washington 
where he promptly called Secretary Hull, 
Secretary Swanson and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Jefferson Caffery to the 
White House. 

Mr. Caffery was slated to succeed Mr. 
Welles as U. S. Ambassador to Havana 
Sept. 15—an appointment which vexed 
such liberals as Oswald Garrison Villard 
of the Nation. Mr. Caffery was U. S. 
Minister to Colombia when that country 
granted the Barco concession to Gulf Oil 
Corp. (Mellon-owned) while getting a loan 
from National City Bank. Declared the 
Nation: “Mr. Caffery’s ready services to 
American Oil and Banking interests in 
Colombia disqualify him for his new task. 
Mr. Welles should stay in Cuba and see 
through what he has begun.” For once the 
Nation got its way when the White House 
conference indefinitely postponed Mr. Caf- 
fery’s going to Cuba. 

In Havana where the destroyer McFar- 
land arrived by nightfall Ambassador 
Weiles was having a hard time reporting 
conditions by telephone to Washington. 
Connections were bad after the hurricane. 
In addition Cuban politicos were eaves- 
dropping on the wire, which prevented 
Mr. Welles from bluntly speaking his mind 
about people and policies, left President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull often in the 
dark. But what the Ambassador did 
manage to say caused Washington con- 
siderable uneasiness. Cuba seemed on the 
brink of going Red. More naval craft 
including the battleship Mississippi were 
ordered South. A regiment of Marines was 
mobilized at Quantico for foreign service. 
The President told the Press again & again 
that the iron fist of the U. S. was reluc- 
tant; that armed intervention in Cuba was 
the last thing he wanted. 

Well aware how the war-like clatter in 
Washington would alarm Latin America, 
President Roosevelt executed one of his 
characteristic, precedent-breaking, com- 
mon-sense moves. He had the State De- 
partment round up all the important 
Latin-American diplomats in Washington 
at the moment and bring them imme- 
diately to the White House. Argentina’s 
Dr. Felipe Espil was the only Ambassador 
on hand to respond to the summons. Mex- 
ico, Brazil and Chile sent their Counselors 
of Embassy. The four diplomats marched 
gravely into the President’s officc, shook 
hands, sat down and heard him explain 
that: 

1) He wanted their Governments to 
have all available information on Cuba, 
to understand what the U. S. was doing. 

2) The U. S. had a legal right to inter- 
vene under the Platt Amendment to main- 
tain order in Cuba but it had no desire 
to use that power unless Cuba went 
berserk. 

3) He hoped Cuba would quickly set 
up a stable Government of its own choos- 


ing, which would end all thought of inter- 
vention. 


The four envoys left the White House 
smiling. Never before had a U. S. Presi- 
dent thus taken Latin Americans into his 
confidence on foreign policy. He had asked 
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Rear ADMIRAL FREEMAN 
. ready to pocket or let fly. 


for no specific support from their Govern- 
ments but his candor and tact won him a 
favorable reaction throughout the hemi- 
sphere. Two days later Mexico, on its own 
initiative, asked Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile to join with it in impressing upon 
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JEFFERSON CAFFERY 
For once the Nation got its wish. 


the Cuban Junta the necessity for a law 
& order government. 
While President Roosevelt was backing 


away from intervention diplomatically, his 
precautionary plans for military action 
went forward full blast. He did not in- 


tend to exert force but if he had to, he 
was going to be fully prepared to strike 


hard and fast. The light cruiser Richmond 
arrived off Havana from the Canal Zone. 
Aboard was square-jawed rear Admiral 
Charles S. Freeman, commander of the 
Special Service Squadron. Admiral Free- 
man, a quiet, cool-headed Pennsylvanian 
of 55, was put in charge of all naval 
vessels in Cuban waters. He went ashore 
at Havana, had his picture taken with 
Ambassador Welles, returned to his flag- 
ship and, while his sailors lusted for ac- 
tion, sat by awaiting orders to let the iron 
fist fly or pocket it. Within three days a 
dozen destroyers encircled Cuba, with 
another dozen awaiting steaming orders. 
The Mississippi hovered off Morro Castle. 
All available ships on the Atlantic Coast 
were on the move. At Quantico the 7th 
Regiment of Marines, Colonel Richard P. 
(“Terrible Terry”) Williams commanding, 
studied maps of Havana and Santiago, 
practiced the “occupation and pacification 
of towns,” while awaiting overseas orders. 
When a formation of six big Navy sea- 
planes whizzed over Cuba in a non-stop 
record flight from Norfolk to Panama (see 
p. 36) natives thought U. S. forces had 
already intervened. 

President Roosevelt well realized that 
his naval demonstration, excitingly de- 
scribed in the Press, might stir up hot 
antagonism in Cuba. To newshawks he 
objected to the use of such phrases as 
“an armada of U. S. warships” in the 
Caribbean. He explained that, except for 
the Mississippi and Richmond, all the 
vessels in Cuban waters were “‘little bits 
of things,” incapable of landing a force 
sufficient to occupy the island. He pointed 
out that Cuba is 700 mi. long, that many 
ships were needed to pairol its shore line. 
No force had been put ashore and none 
would be unless serious disorders devel- 
oped. Cuba, he insisted, presented a spe- 
cial case under the Platt Amendment and 
was by no means to be taken as the key- 
note of his whole Latin-American policy. 


RECOVERY 
Rivets for Coal 


Henry Ford continued to stay in the 
nation’s headlines by doing nothing at all 
last week. As a “rugged individualist” he 
persisted in holding out against “robust 
collectivism” in the form of the NRA 
automobile code. He puttered around his 
northern Michigan camp, gave no inkling 
of his intentions, sneaked back to Detrott 
in the rear of a canvas-sided auto trailer. 
His friends said he was more concerned 
with his health than with the Blue Eagle. 
His critics called him a_ stubborn old 
codger who had never learned to co-oper- 
ate with anyone. 


Wages of about 25% of the 40,000 Ford 
factory employes were last week scaled 
up from a $4 per day minimum to $4.80. 
Outsiders thought the increase was Mr. 
Ford’s first move to go his industry’s code 
one better. Insiders declared it was all 


part of an old wage-upping program. 
To bargain collectively with a boss who 


has always fought unionism, 538 employes 
at the Ford assembly plant at Edgewater, 
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N. J. got an American Federation of Labor 
charter for Local No. 18,613 of United 
Automobile Workers Association. 

Samuel Untermyer, famed Jewish law- 
yer, charged Mr. Ford, onetime Jew- 
baiter, with being a covert contributor to 
Adolf Hitler’s anti-Semitic campaign. This 
charge Mr. Ford denied many weeks ago. 
Mr. Untermyer’s excuse for reviving it was 
the recent return of the ex-Kaiser’s grand- 
son, Prince Louis Ferdinand von Hohen- 
llern, to his job as a Ford salesman in 
Detroit. 

Detroit’s Father Charles Edward Cough- 
lin, Roman Catholic radiorator, defended 
his fellow townsman as “as good an Amer- 
ican as anyone.” 

More important were the views of Re- 
covery Administrator Johnson: “It’s 
Ford’s move. Probably he won't violate 
the auto code. If he does, I'll have to do 
something . . . but I haven’t seen enough 
indication of violation to start an inquisi- 
torial process. In one sense Mr. Ford has 
put himself athwart this whole movement. 
I couldn’t allow a man as big as that to 
stand out and defy the Government. I’d 


| have to make a showdown.” 


But General Johnson was too busy try- 
ing to club the soft coal industry under 
acode to press for a showdown with Mr. 
Ford. Coal was the last major industry 
tobalk at NRA control. Non-union opera- 
tors were profanely intransigent. United 
Mine Workers were doggedly persistent. 
Their conferences, their fights, their dead- 
locks ceased long ago to be news. Calling 
both sides to the White House, President 
Roosevelt had told them that their indus- 
ity was causing the Government more 
trouble than the Cuban crisis. 

By last week General Johnson’s patience 
was at an end. He suddenly flipped out a 
bituminous code of his own making, 
sapped it down before the operators. Said 
ie: “You've got to take it or I'll give it 
\0 you.” Operators might file objections, 
make one last public protest this week. 
After that NRA would steamroller them 
into compliance. 

The Johnson coal code provided for: 
1) an average 36-hr. week; 2) an 8-hr. 
hy; 3) a basic wage for 15 mining areas 
nging from $3 per day in Alabama 
through $4.60 in Pennsylvania to $5.63 in 
Montana; 4) collective bargaining without 
jwalifications as to merit or efficiency ;* 
3) compulsory NRA arbitration to outlaw 
trikes for six months; 6) a price-fixing 
gency which might raise coal to $2 per 
on; 7) no child labor; 8) no payment of 
Wages in company scrip, no forced deal- 
igs with company stores, no forced liv- 
lg in company houses. 

United Mine Workers were ready to 
tecept the Johnson code, despite its pro- 
sion that non-members could still be 
‘mployed. U. M. W. contended that its 
omplete unionization of the industry 
jnade this provision an empty legal formal- 
“ 


Violent objections to the NRA code im- 
uediately arose from the operators, par- 
‘Last week General Johnson admitted that he 

id let the “merit” provision on labor go into the 


ttomobile code “in an unguarded moment,” de- 
red he would bar it from all others. 
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ticularly those of the Appalachian and 
Alabama regions. General Johnson was 
lunching one day at the Occidental Res- 
taurant when he was handed a letter from 
the operators’ camp. He glanced through 
it, crumpled it up, hurled it to the floor, 
went into a “Blue Eagle rage.” Amid a 
barrage of public profanity, he exclaimed: 
“That letter is an insult to the President 
of the United States! Ill be damned if 
I'll receive it!” Later when he cooled off 
somewhat he called the operators to his 
office, gave them a severe tongue-lashing. 

Next day Cleveland's Frank Taplin, 
famed union mine operator who wants a 
U. M. W. code, called on Administrator 
Johnson, declared: ‘‘General, you're let- 
ting that gang of non-union Appalachian 
operators make a sucker out of you.” 
Rapped back General Johnson: ‘You 
wouldn't think so if you knew what I told 
them yesterday.” 

Protests flowed in to General Johnson’s 
desk, which he keeps bare as a ballroom 
floor at all times. The Alabama crowd 
wailed that NRA’s illegal socialization of 
the industry would ruin them. The Ap- 
palachian operators stormed violently 
against unionization, restrictions on com- 
pany stores and houses, prohibition of 
child labor. Others criticized the pay dif- 
ferentials between various districts. They 
pointed out, for example, that nothing but 
the Ohio River separated Western Ken- 
tucky’s $3.84 per day scale and Illinois’ 
$s. 

Having listened to such talk for six 
weeks, General Johnson was unmoved. 
With the law and the President behind 
him, he was supremely confident of rivet- 
ing a coal code on the industry this we2k. 

ae 


Consumers & Conscience 

I will cooperate in re-employment by 
supporting and patronizing employers and 
workers who are members of NRA. 

To that pledge thousands & thousands 
of NRA volunteers were getting millions 
& millions of U. S. consumers’ signatures 
throughout the land last week. Club 
women, Boy Scouts, society girls, political 
ward heelers, postmen, newspaper circu- 
lation solicitors, even school children went 
from door to door, reciting little set 
speeches about “‘putting more men to work 
and increasing buying power.” Most 
householders quickly agreed to do their 
buying at Blue Eagle shops but few of 
them pretended to comprehend the eco- 
nomics of the campaign. Here & there an 
oldtime “rugged individualist” loudly re- 
fused to go along. By last week the fol- 
lowing Big Names had signed up as Blue 
Eagle consumers: 

Herbert Hoover 

Kenneth Raleigh Kingsbury (Standard 
Oil of California) 

Philip Knight Wrigley (gum) 

William Henry Cardinal O’Connell of 
Boston 


Victor Macomber Cutter (United 
Fruit ) 

Andrew Wells Robertson (Westing- 
house ) 

Samuel Harden Church (Carnegie 


Institute ) 
Senator James Couzens of Michigan. 








John Jacob Raskob, onetime Demo- 
cratic national chairman who opposed the 
Roosevelt nomination declared: ‘“Let’s 
follow our leader. He may not be right all 
the time but he is making progress.” 

A cornerstone of President Roosevelt’s 
whole NRA campaign is that the buying 
public will patronize Blue Eagle concerns, 
boycott others. Only thus will employers 
who have raised wages, cut working hours 
be rewarded for their pains. Yet no 
machinery exists to make consumers keep 
their promises. Last week General John- 
son declared he was relying entirely upon 
the public’s civic conscience. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Atlantic Express 

The third big railroad wreck within a 
fortnight occurred last week two miles out 
of Binghamton, N. Y. on the Erie’s main 
line. Week prior the Southern’s Crescent 
Limited had lurched off a water-logged 
bridge into a raging river while entering 
Washington over the Pennsylvania’s 
tracks, had killed two, injured 13. Five 
days later the Southern Pacific-Rock 
Island Golden State Limited had met with 
an almost identical disaster on the South- 
ern Pacific’s tracks near Tucumcari, N. 
M., had killed eight, injured 40 (TIME, 
Sept. 4). Both wrecks were due to sudden 
storms, could be set down as acts of God. 
But last week’s Erie smash-up was the kind 
that all railroad men most deplore—the 
reckless failure of man power. 

After dusk the Atlantic Express (No. 8) 
pulled out of the Binghamton station on 
its way from Chicago to Jersey City. All 
of its eight cars were of heavy steel ex- 
cept the third from the rear, an old-fash- 
ioned wooden coach full of Binghamton 
commuters and Erie workers going home 
to Susquehanna, Pa. Near the Bingham- 
ton city line No. 8 was stopped by a red 
block signal while just ahead a freight 
backed into a siding to clear the main line. 
No. 8’s flagman sprinted back with red 
lantern and track torpedoes. 

Several minutes behind No. 8 out of 
Binghamton was a fast milk train (No. 2). 
At the throttle was Engineer Martin 
(“Biddy”) King, 62, heavy-set, red-faced 
veteran of the Erie service. As he ap- 
proached B D tower, the block signal 
changed from red (stop) to yellow (cau- 
tion). An air whistle tooted in his cab 
as part of the automatic train control sys- 
tem. To acknowledge that signal and keep 
his train rolling, Engineer King pulled 
down a small lever. He knew he was in 
dangerous territory, that the running rules 
required him to be able to stop in the 
length of his own vision. He pulled open 
the throttle another notch. No. 2 thun- 
dered around a curve. Torpedoes began 
to pop under its wheels. Directly in front 
of it a red lantern bobbed madly up & 
down. A few hundred feet farther on the 
two red tail lamps of motionless No. 8 
glared in the darkness. 

Engineer King shut off steam, slammed 
on his brakes, let go the sand. He did not 
throw his reverse lever because he knew 
he did not have time to make it work. 


He closed his eyes as his locomotive’s 
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snout struck the rear coach, buried itself 
eight feet inside. The two steel cars 
jounced forward thunderously, crunched 
the wooden car to tinder. From its splin- 
tered interior were removed all the wreck’s 
dead (14), most of its injured (25). 

Soon after the disaster Engineer King. 
dazed but unhurt, was sitting on his seat 
when an Erie official climbed into the cab, 
ordered him to test his brakes. They were 
in good order. At the investigation that 
followed King admitted he saw the signals. 
knew No. 8 was just ahead, put on speed 
against the rules. Accused of “assuming 
too much,” he replied: “Everyday serv- 
ice led me to assume. It made me a little 
bold. I was taking a chance and going a 
little too fast. But the collision 
wouldn’t have occurred if No. 8’s flagman 
had got off where he should.” 

Ever since 1913 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been fruitlessly 
urging Congress to outlaw the use of 
wooden cars sandwiched into steel trains 
where they are crumpled to bits in every 
wreck. Few first-class roads are guilty, in 
the name of economy, of this dangerous 
misuse of rolling stock. At last report the 
Erie still had in service 89 wooden passen- 
ger coaches, the Pennsylvania 82, the 
Southern 157, the Southern Pacific 216. 
the New York Central none. Though no 
R. F. C. loans have been specifically made 
for the elimination of wooden cars, the 
Government has turned millions & millions 
of dollars over to carriers to improve their 
equipment. 

A big railroad wreck like last week's 
may cost a company $200,000 or more in 
damage claims and repair bills. Incalcu- 
lable is the loss of goodwill and passenger 
traffic. Last year all U. S. carriers paid out 
$20,947.799 for personal injuries on their 
lines as compared with $41,828,966 in 
1929. Immediately after a wreck the com- 
pany’s adjusters, their pockets bulging 
with cash, swarm about the injured to 
make quick settlements. Passengers with 
minor hurts can usually be pacified with 
$200 or $300. The average settlement for 
a permanent injury is about $8,000. Death 
claims vary with the earning capacity of 
the deceased. For a baby, little more than 
funeral expenses are paid. The average 
adult death payment is about $10,000. It 
takes about five years to get such a claim 
through the courts and collected. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Portfolios Full 

sack on his White House job President 
Roosevelt last week filled his fifteenth and 
last ambassadorship when he appointed 
Henry Hulme (‘Hal’) Sevier of Corpus 
Christi, Tex., to represent him in Chile.* 
Born 55 years ago in Tennessee, Ambas- 
sador Sevier was transplanted to Texas in 
early youth, worked as a cowboy, sat in 
the State Legislature at 21, published a 


*The other U. S. Ambassadors: 
Argentina—Alexander Wilbourne Weddell 
Belgium—Dave Hennen Morris 
Brazil—Hugh Simons Gibson 
Cuba—Sumner Welles 

France—Jesse Isidor Straus 

Germany—W illiam Edward Dodd 

Great Britain—Robert Worth Bincham 


newspaper at Austin. Today “Hal” Sevier 
is tall, greying, courtly. 

Only two U. S. Ambassadors still hold 
over from the Hoover Administration. 
They are Joseph Clark Grew in Japan, 
Fred Morris Dearing in Peru. Both are 


| 
| 





Wide World 
Joun Van ANTWERP MAcCMvrRAyY 


On a stepping-stone to Moscow? 


able career diplomats who presumably will 
be continued at their present posts. 

Also last week President Roecsevelt 
pointed the following U. S. Ministers: 

Bert Fish of Florida to Egypt. Lawyer, 
judge, spry campaign cash collector, Min- 
ister Fish owns large citrus groves around 
De Land. 

James Marion Baker of South Carolina 
to Siam. 

Frederick Augustine Sterling of Texas 
to Bulgaria. Career Diplomat Sterling has 
served as Minister to the Irish Free State 
since 1927. At Dublin he is expected to be 
succeeded by William Walter McDowell, 
chairman of the Montana Democratic 
State Committee. 

Post Wheeler of Washington to Albania. 
A career diplomat, Mr. Wheeler's last post 
was in Paraguay. 

Fay des Portes of South Carolina ‘to 
Bolivia. 

John Van Antwerp MacMurray of 
Maryland to Estonia, Latvia and Lith- 
uania.* 

Minister MacMurray’s appointment 
was of major significance as it fore- 
shadowed his selection as first U. S. Am- 
bassador to Soviet Russia when diplomatic 
relations are resumed. As a young career- 
ist he served three years (1908-11) in the 
U. S. embassy at St. Petersburg. In 1925 


ap- 


*These three small Baltic constitute 
one U 


S. diplomatic mission, with headquarters 
at Riga. 


pow ers 


Italy—Breckinridge Long 
Japan—Jeseph Clark Grew 
Mexico—Josephus Daniels 
Peru—Fred Morris Dearing 
Poland—John Clarence Cudahy 
Spain-—Claude Gernade Bowers 
Peet Skinner 


Turkey—Robert 


President Coolidge sent him to China as 
Minister. In 1930 he resigned from the 
foreign service to head the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations at 
Johns Hopkins University, whose onetime 
president, Dr. Frank Johnson Goodnow, 
is his father-in-law. Last year he visited 
the U. S. S. R., prepared an extensive re- 
port on Russian debts to the U. S. as they 
figure in the recognition issue. Alert, ag- 
gressive, sharp-nosed Minister MacMur- 
ray, say his friends, could never have been 
induced by the President to take the ob- 
scure and unimportant post at Riga except 
as a stepping stone to Moscow 530 mi. 
eastward. 

From Manhattan last week sailed 
Edward Albright of Gallatin, Tenn. to be- 
come Minister to Finland. It was the first 
trip abroad for this small, grey-haired 
publisher and editor of the Sumner 
County (Tenn.) weekly News. This ap- 
pointment was the only one asked of the 
President by his good friend and fellow 
Tennesseean, Secretary of State Hull. De- 
clared Minister Albright: “Ill perhaps do 
a bit of writing for the paper as the folks 
in Gallatin and all the countryside sort of 
know me and would like to know what it 
seems like abroad.” 

Last week President Roosevelt's score 
on diplomatic appointments stood: career- 
ists, 14; politicians, 25. 


CATASTROPHE 
Texas Hurricane 

The wind that had smashed Cuba 
(Time, Sept. 11) reached the south Texas 
coast one day last week, beginning with 
fitful, stabbing gusts and a rain that spread 
out fanwise across the 200-mi. shorefront 
from Corpus Christi to Brownsville. The 
gloomy curtain rolied inland over orchards 
and cotton fields before the lappings and 
lashings of the wind. Long muddy-foamed 
sea waves licked angrily at the shore, 
tumbled into the lowlands. At Corpus 
Christi a giant steam whistle blew its shrill 
warning blast at ten-second intervals. 
Streets were deserted, houses and store- 
fronts had been hurriedly boarded up. 
The townspeople were huddied in strong 
structures on the sand bluffs back of 
Corpus Christi, waiting. 

Suddenly the black clouds parted, the 
moon shone through, the rain ceased. 
There was an ominous silence. Moonlight 
lay yellow on the rain-soakcd trees, rippled 
and rolled over the cotton fields like a 
saffron wave as the wind veered and puffed 
unsteadily. Then the hurricane struck. 

A shrieking wall of air came out of the 
Gulf, driving the sea before it. With sav- 
age fury it seized the town of Brownsville, 
shook it to pieces, dumped dozens ol 
wrecked houses into the rising sea-tide. It 
lifted the roofs off buildings in inland 
towns, tore out bridges and_ highways, 
rolled abandoned automobiles over & over 
like dice. The hurricane roared up the 
Rio Grande Valley snuffing out power sta- 
tions, snapping electric wires, twisting 
houses, fences, highways and towns into 
jumbles of ruin. Then it raced across the 
Rio Grande, dissipated itself in the waste- 
lands of Mexico. In its wake were 2? 
dead, 1,500 injured. 
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RELIEF 


Individuals 

Most newspapers did not print a story 
that Mrs. Roosevelt told in Washington 
one night last week. Addressing a banquet 
of Community Chest leaders at the May- 
fower Hotel she declared: “I thought of 
a woman I had seen just after her child 
died. The child had died because it slept 
ina cold, wet bed. It had had to sleep in 
that bed because the family had been 
evicted from its home. The mother told 
the sheriff that her child was sick. He said 
to her: ‘I’m not here to nurse your god- 
damned kids.’ 

That morning on the White House lee n 
the President had addressed the same con- 
ference, convened to launch the drive for 
next winter’s private relief. He told no 
stories. His eyes blinking in the dazzling 
sunlight, he said: “We have had a great 
many examples of late of areas in this 
country which have not done their share 
ind are coming, hat in hand, to the Federal 
Government and saying, ‘We want Federal 
lief.” There have been States which have 
not done their share—States where the 
problem of relief has got mixed up with 
politics. There will be a tendency 
this year in obtaining the wherewithal for 
‘We can’t do 

I believe they can do it. The 
whole period we are going through will 
come back in the end to individual citi- 
wns, to individual responsibility, to pri- 
vate organization. Community chests 
we going to keep on just as long as any 
ius are alive—and a mighty good thing 
jthey are too.” 


PROHIBITION 
25th & 26th 


They said Vermont was doubtful on 
‘Repeal, pointed for proof to its first pro- 
libition law in 1852, its dry record ever 
jince. But when the votes were counted 
ist week it was found that Green Moun- 
neers stood 2-to-1 in favor of the 21st 
Amendment. Only about half the usual 
umber of voters turned out for the elec- 
on, non-voters feeling that Repeal was 
ww inevitable. 


With Vermont as the 25th consecutive 


‘ate to turn thumbs down on the 18th 
\mendment, about two-thirds of those 
‘ting were on record for Repeal. The 


*pular vote to date stood: For—10,186,- 


N90 0; Against—3,21 


F 13.440. 
Next State to vote was Maine which 
jwent Dry 75 years ago. The State Su- 


treme Court had ruled that delegates must 
® chosen by counties, must sit as a de- 
iberative assembly unbound by the senti- 
lent of the State as reflected in its total 
opular vote. With no Wet or Dry labels 
athe ballots, voters were confronted with 
‘maze of names from which they had to 
ick men who in the preceding campaign 
id indicated their position on the Repeal 
lestion. 
But most Maine voters had been pro- 
ided with lists of bona fide Wet or Dry 
tlegates by the conflicting organizations. 
lesult in the 26th State to vote on Repeal 
dicated a 2-to-1 Wet victory. 








RADICALS 
Dead Cats 


President Roosevelt’s New Deal is not 
radical enough to suit U. S. radicals. To 
Communists the NRA appears as just one 
more capitalist plot to grind down the 
proletariat. To Socialists it seems like a 
bungling, inadequate attempt to apply 
government supervision to capitalism. But 
it does, they believe, offer workers “an 
exceptional opportunity to organize as a 





Soibelman Syndicate 


MINOR 


CoMMUNIST 


“The Blue Eagle is a blue buzzard.” 
fighting force, not merely to wrest con- 
cessions from their ‘partners,’ the Govern- 
ment and the bosses, but to capture the 
former and to destroy the latter as a 
class.” 

In New York City last week the 


Socialist Party was asked to co-operate in 
the NRA consumer campaign, to canvass 
housewives to sign pledge cards. Party 
spokesmen replied that they were too busy 
“organizing the working masses under the 


act” to divert any of their energies to 
other purposes. 
The No. 1 Socialist, Norman Mattoon 


Thomas, publicly warned that NRA is 
packed with all manner of new dangers. 
He fears that the minimum wages in the 
codes will become maximum wages, that 
Labor will find itself organized into unions 
under a Fascist state. Said he: “It may 
turn out to be just a case of getting milk 
from contented cows, with a few getting 
the cream off the top.” 

The Communist attitude was exempli- 
fied last week when burly, bald, scowling 
Robert Minor, the party's current nominee 
for Mayor of New York, attempted to 
picket a Brooklyn furniture factory in 
defiance of an injunction. Super-solemn 
Communist Minor, 49, thrice married, i 
the son of a Texas judge. For years he 
edited the Daily Worker, drew savage 
cartoons for the old Masses. On a soap 
box before the NRA factory, he yelled 
at its workers: “Comrades! Most of you 
are non-union members. You must earn 





living. But don’t scab on your fellow 
workers. Your factory carries a picture 
of the Blue Eagle, of course. They all 
do. But the Blue Eagle is a blue buzzard 
for the workers. So come on out and 
strike!” 

Happy as any martyr was Corfimunist 


Minor when a policeman arrested him. 
At the other extreme of political 


thought the chief critic of NRA happens 
to be blind Republican Senator Thomas 
David 


Schall of Minnesota. A mass of 








International 
REPUBLICAN SCHALL 


“The Blue Eagle is a Russian fish hawk.” 
political contradictions, Mr. Schall once 
voted for Democrat Champ Clark for 
Speaker in the House, yet he almost wept 
on Pennsylvania's William Scott Vare 
when the Senate booted out that squat 
Republican. Now hardly a day 
without a barrage of dead cats for General 
Johnson from the Schall office on Capitol 
Hill. The Senator’s outpourings have 
annoyed and embarrassed his Republican 
colleagues whose silent strategy is to give 
NRA all the rope it needs to hang itself 
They explain Mr. Schall’s blatant behavior 
on the ground that he fears that Minne- 
sota’s Farmer-Labor Governor Olson, 
identified with the whole Roosevelt pro- 
gram, will oppose him on his next sena- 
torial campaign. Schallisms: 

“NRA no longer stands for National 
Recovery Act. It stands for National 
Ruin Association | variant: National 
Racket Administration ]. 

“Premier General Johnson—Wall Street 
partner of Barney Baruch, the broker— 
has declared a five-week campaign to put 
across the five-year plan of Premier Stalin 
of Russia. 

‘The Blue 


passes 


Eagle is a Russian fish hawk 

“Why keep Capone in Atlanta? 
Why not call him out to lead the 
branch of racketeering. 


retail 


“In some countries the orgies of an 

NRA put through PDQ might end in TNT. 

“President Roosevelt better c: all a spe- 
cial session to repeal this act. 
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AUSTRIA 
“What a Conflict!” 


Early one morning last week bugles 
rang owt on the sharp mountain air of 
Innsbruck in the western spur of Austria 
that is the Austrian Tyrol. Tyrolese in 
their Lederhosen watched with amaze- 
ment as the garrison troops marched forth, 
climbed into buses and rolled off toward 
Scharnitz on the Bavarian frontier. Off 
went one regiment of Alpinists, two Vien- 
nese infantry regiments, two batteries of 
mountain artillery and one signal corps 
company. The good-hearted Tyrolese had 
heard many a rumor that an army of 8,000 
Austrian Nazi exiles had massed on the 
Bavarian side of the frontier. The rumor 
crackled through Innsbruck, then spread 
with mounting terror through the Tyrol, 
through all Austria, that war had begun, 
the Nazi invasion was under way. 

From Vienna, Chancellor Dollfuss, de- 
lighted with his little war scare, announced 
that the maneuvers were merely the usual 
autumn field practice. He did not add that 
little Austria, which has just received offi- 
cial permission to increase its little army 
from 22,000 to 30,000 men, had last week 
40,000 armed men on the Bavarian border. 
Supplementing the 22,000 regulars, the 
force is made up of drafts from the 
gendarmerie and the grey-shirted heim- 
wehr. He did not add that twelve pri- 
vate airplanes contributed chiefly by mem- 
bers of Austria’s Fascist Heimwehr organ- 
ization were patroling the border to shoo 
back Nazi planes coming over with propa- 
ganda pamphlets. He did not add that 
every Chancellery but one in Europe knew 
what sword-handy Henry Bérenger, presi- 
dent of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the French Senate, wrote last week in the 
Agence Economique et Financiére: “It is 
useless to temporize or quibble; Austria 
must remain outside Germany or there will! 
be-a European confiict—and what a con- 
flict!—within a short time. . . . Will the 
Nazis take Salzburg by force? And if this 
coup takes place, however it may happen, 
will Europe let it occur without acting?” 

In Vienna last week Chancellor Doll- 
fuss, like a chick trying to round up a 
brood of flustered hens, was trying des- 
perately to get together a political con- 
solidation to fight Naziism. President 
Wilhelm Miklas had shown him last week 
the Socialist petition signed by 1,250,000 
Austrians, nearly one-third of the electo- 
rate, demanding the end of the Dollfuss 
dictatorship and a convocation of Parlia- 
ment. To control Parliament or to ignore 
it, Chancellor Dollfuss last week had three 
choices. The first and, to him, the worst 
was to take into the Government some 
Nazi leader willing to accept the principle 
of absolute Austrian independence. The 
second was to abandon the Austrian Con- 
stitution and form a Fascist State on the 
Italian model. This would get the support 
of the Catholics and the Heimwehr whose 
leader Prince Ernst Riidiger von Starhem- 
berg last week returned from a visit to 
Benito Mussolini. Third choice was to 
furbish up the present “Austria Over All” 
coalition of the Christian Socialists, the 


Fascist Heimwehr and the Agrarian League 
with the half-hearted support of the So- 
cialists. Last week Dollfuss met long & 
late with his Cabinet to make a choice. 
Within the Cabinet Vice-Chancellor Franz 





on the surface of the Danube the necks 
of a thousand wine bottles. One drifted 
to shore. A policeman broke it open. In- 
side was a Nazi handbill fearsomely vitu- 
perating the Government of Chancellor 


HENRY BERENGER 


“It is useless to temporize or quibble.... 


Winkler threatened to lead off his Agrarian 
League. The Heimwehr charged that 
Winkler was swinging toward Naziism. 

From the windows of the Chancellery 
the wrangling Cabinet members could look 
down into the Ballhaus-Platz, crowded 
with Dollfuss supporters. They were Aus- 
trian Catholics of whom 150,000 were in 
Vienna for the German Catholics’ Five 
Day Convention. Come to see Papal 
Legate Cardinal Pietro La Fontaine, three 
other cardinals, 30 bishops and thousands 
of priests march in procession, most of 
them were members of Dollfuss’ own 
Christian Socialist Party. 

To drum home to Austrians the fear he 
wants them to feel toward Naziism, Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss issued a Government 
“Brown Book” describing German Nazi 
terrorist activities in Austria: “It has be- 
come clear that the National Socialist lead- 
ers have resolved to put themselves above 
the law with revolvers, bombs, assassina- 
tions to keep Austria in a state of terror 
and panic.” 

It was not long before taxi drivers, 
bus boys and waiters all knew that the 
little Chancellor’s decision would be an- 
nounced at a long-heralded celebration of 
the Dollfuss Government, the 250th anni- 
versary of Vienna’s liberation from the 
Turkish siege of 1683. Out to the great 
race track in the Prater went 60,000 peo- 
ple, many of them marching clubs in 
peasant costume, to hear the Chancellor’s 
choice. Deftly worded, it seemed to point 
unmistakably to Choice No. 2: Chancellor 
Dollfuss was nearly ready to make a minor 
Mussolini of himself. 

“Meine Herren,” he cried in his deep 
serious voice, “Parliamentarianism as such 
ended in Austria in March, and never will 
come again. .* A State without author- 
ity cannot rise.” 

Last week the citizens of the border 
town of Aschach-on-Danube saw bobbing 
“suicide” of the Aus- 
in a mistaken effort to 


*Referring to the famed 
trian Parliament, when 


block Dollfuss legislation, the Socialist Speaker 
and the two Vice Speakers of the Nationalrat 
resigned, allowed Chancellor Dollfuss to proclaim 
that Austria was without a parliament. 


” 


Dollfuss. The police swarmed out in row- 
boats and launches to harvest the wine 
bottles. each containing an anti-Dollfuss 
handbill. New thousands of bottles came 
bobbing down the Danube. Hundreds oj 
citizens had to help the police to pick the 
Danube clean. 


GERMANY 
Kickbacks and Shakeups 


Down a busy Berlin street one day last 
fortnight marched a detachment of Naz 
storm troopers carrying the Nazi flag. On 
the curb stood the Brooklyn Eagle's 
onetime Associate Editor Hans V. Kal- 
tenborn, able radio news commentator, 
with his wife, daughter and 16-year-old 
son Rolf. Unimpressed, young Rolf turned 
away to look in a shop window. A German 
civilian spun him around, slapped him 
smartly in the face. Father Kaltenborn 
grabbed the man, marched him off in 
search of a policeman. A crowd led bya 
storm trooper forced Mr. Kaltenborn to 
release the patriot. As he took his family 
out of Germany that night, Mr. Kalten- 
born reported the affair to U. S. Consul 
George Messers:niiu without any request 
for action. The German Press carried no 
news of the slap. Nor did they publish 
the fact that last week the Ministry 0! 
Popular Enlightenment and Propaganda, 
not the Foreign Office, offered a complete 
apology to Mr. Kaltenborn. 

No such apology went last week to an- 
other departing journalist. When Edgat 
Ansel Mowrer’s book on the growth of re- 
action in Germany, Germany Puts tii 
Clock Back, reached Germany last spring 
Nazis did not like it at all. They made @ 
freedom-of-the-press hero out of Mr 
Mowrer by trying to force his resignation 
as Berlin president of the Foreign Press 
Association (True, April 17). Failing @ 
first, the Government boycotted the Asso 
ciation until the Chicago Daily News 
finally ordered Mr. Mowrer to end his 
nine-year service in Berlin, go to Tokyo. 
He quit Berlin fortnight ago, a week ahead 
of schedule. When the Association met 
last week to elect Norman Ebbutt, London 
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Times correspondent, its new president, it 
was read a letter in which Mr. Mowrer 
explained his hasty departure. 

He listed twelve foreign correspondents 
whom the Nazi Government had forced to 
leave Germany, three who had been jailed, 
five whose homes had been searched. The 
departers included Frederick Kuh (United 
Press), Edward Deuss (International News 
Service), Raphael Abramowitch and Jacob 
Lestschinsky (New York Jewish Daily 
Forward). Last month, Mr. Mowrer wrote, 
he was officially warned that the German 
Government “could no longer guarantee 
his personal safety.” The U. S. Consul 
asked him to get out in a hurry, because 
“, . if something had really happened to 
me, the German Government would have 
been able to disclaim responsibility. Ger- 
many ... Wishes to create the impres- 
sion that the foreign Press is completely 
free and independent. On the other hand, 
it wanted to bring about the departure of 
those correspondents whose knowledge of 
the situation was great enough to make 
them impervious to German propaganda.” 
The letter concluded, “It is a thousand 
times better to dissolve the Association 
than to allow it to be coerced into con- 
formity.” 

Observers reported last week that for- 
eign kickbacks against Nazi bullying were 
beginning to worry Chancellor Hitler, that 
fear of Germany’s being isolated was giv- 
ing him twinges of claustrophobia as the 
time for new international discussions of 
disarmament and re-armament at Geneva 
approached. To the West, the conserva- 
tive newspaper Neue Preussiche Kreuz- 
Zeitung was inspired last week to see in 
French publicity about secret German 
armaments, “only one aim, namely, to pre- 
pare... a panic resulting in a demand 
for measures of force against Germany.” 
To the East, a semi-official communiqué 
soothed: “Relations between Germany 
and Russia are now, as always, normal 
and are in no manner impaired by the 
Russo-Italian pact” (Time, Sept. 11). But 
Hitler felt less sure of Russia last week as 
Russia, Poland and Rumania began con- 
versations looking toward an entente. Last 
week Hitler gave his Foreign Department 
a shakeup and observers watched closely 
to see what it boded. 

As the strongest man Germany could 
send to Japan Hitler picked his Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow Dr. Herbert von Dirksen, 
longtime chief of the Foreign Office’s 
Eastern Department, a 100% Nazi. To 
Moscow went Rudolf Nadolny, Nazi Am- 
bassador to Turkey who has spent most 
of his time in Geneva fighting for German 
te-armament. From the post of Consul 
General in New York City, popular Dr. 
Otto Kiep was given an “indefinite leave 
of absence,” after seven years in the U. S. 
Dr. Kiep politely explained it was “merely 
routine shift” and said he was “looking 
lorward to my new post.” Real explana- 
llon apparently was that he had not effec- 
ively fought anti-Nazi feeling in New 
York. Diplomatic observers last week 
predicted that Chancellor Hitler will soon 
take over the Foreign Ministry personally, 
aking with him as Under-Secretary famed 
Jew-Soviet-hater, Alfred Rosenberg. 


SPAIN 


Azana’s Fall 

From the ministerial bench of Spain’s 
Cortes, chunky, gap-toothed Premier Man- 
uel Azana has for two years led his Social- 
ist Coalition Government in a rapid reno- 
vation of Spain’s semi-feudal society, 
steeped in piety, vised by the landowners. 
He was determined that no one should 
stop him until he had accomplished two 
things: 1) the substitution of non-sec- 
tarian schools for the Catholic Church 
schools that have taught Spaniards all 
they know for half a millennium; 2) the 
dispossession of the great grandee land- 
owners. His great weapon is the Socialist 
labor unions of 1,000,000 well-organized 
men, ready to strike at the drop of Premier 
Azana’s floppy black hat. 

On the way to his two objectives, both 
well begun by last week, Azana made many 
enemies. He lost the support of some 
of the Radical Socialists. His insistence 
on expropriating Church properties by Oct. 
t jolted President Niceto Alcala Zamora, 
a pious Catholic, who wept when he 
signed the Law of Religious Congregations 
(Time, June 12). One of Spain’s richest 
men, Tobacco Tycoon Juan March has re- 
mained in jail for a year without trial. 
From his cell he directed all of his wealth 
and power against Azana. He bought con- 
trol of the entire Madrid Press, hurled a 
barrage of shrewd criticism and abuse. But 
Azana’s most dangerous Opposition was 
the Centre body of the original “histor- 
ical” Republican parties, who were fighting 
the monarchy while Azana was still an un- 


known novelist and debating society 
spieler. Chief of these is the ill-named 
Radical Party (actually conservative) 








Keystone 


ALEJANDRO LERROUX 
He had the Tribunal, lacked the Cortes. 


headed by Don Alejandro Lerroux, the 
Bryanesque idealist who withdrew from 
Azana’s Cabinet soon after the Revolution 
protesting that the Socialists were “having 
things too much their way.” Lerroux did 
not want the monarchy back; neither did 


he want the virtual dictatorship that the 
Socialists gave Premier Azana. He just 
wanted to go slow. 

Last week Azana’s enemies broke his 
conquering stride. Spaniards went to the 
polls to elect regional representatives to 
the new Tribunal of Constitutional Guar- 
antees, the supreme body which will judge 
the work of the Cortes, the President and 
the Cabinet as it affects the Constitution. 
They elected 13 Government candidates, 
eleven Monarchists and four Republican 
Oppositionists—15 to 13 against the 
Government. Strangest of all, they over- 
whelmingly voted into office rich Juan 
March, a political unknown, who is not 
personally very popular. At the same time 
the countrymen showed Azana they knew 
how to strike against him. A general 
strike was called in northern Spain and 
32,000 miners in Asturias walked out. 

At a Cabinet meeting last week Presi- 
dent Alcala Zamora asked Premier Azana 
three blunt questions: 

“Do you believe that the Government 
majority is being broken up?” 

aN 

“Does the continuation of this Govern- 
ment facilitate or impede the coalition of 
the Republican electorate?” 

“Facilitate.” 

“Do you think this Government is the 
best one to handle the forthcoming munic- 
ipal elections?” 

“¥es;” 

President Alcala Zamora then demanded 
an immediate “definite solution of these 
problems.” After long deliberation the 
Cabinet agreed Premier Azana had not 
given and could not give the right answers. 
President Alcala Zamora decided that he 
could no longer give Azana his confidence. 
Azana & Cabinet at last had to resign. 

For the new Premier, the President 
turned naturally to white-mustached old 
Alejandro Lerroux, the man who had 
fought King Alfonso with brave and in- 
effective gentlemanliness for nearly half 
a century and won Alfonso’s grudging ad- 
mission, “Por Dios, we must admit thac he 
is a gallo fino” | fighting cock]. President 
Alcala Zamora told Lerroux that he could 
not dissolve the Cortes, which must pass 
the budget by Oct. 1 according to the Con- 
stitution. He hinted that early elections 
would be a good idea. 

Don Alejandro accepted the charge, 
went to work to ferm a Cabinet. He had 
friends. Spain’s famed philosopher and 
political torch-waver, Miguel de Unamuno, 
had urged President Alcala Zamora to 
appoint him. From his cell in the ancient 
university town of Alcala de Hinares, out- 
side Madrid, rich Senor March gloated: 
“T am not much interested in politics, but 
one thing I can tell you: if those people 
[the Socialists] don’t go, the Republic 
must. They have increased expenses 1,- 
500,000,000 pesetas |$289.425,000 at par 
annually. A Lerroux Government will be 
the salvation of Spain.” 

Amiable, old Alejandro Lerroux was 
soon as busy as a peglegged sheep herder. 
His chief trouble was that, though the 
country might be increasingly conserva- 
tive, the Cortes, from which he must pick 
his men, still has a Socialist-Azana major- 
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ity. From his friends, don Alejandro lined 
up onetime Ambassador to the U. S. Salva- 
dor de Madariaga for Secretary of State; 
General Quiepo del Llano for Secretary of 
War; Augustin Vinuales, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Botella Asensi, Public Works. 
There he stopped, dangling tempting bait 
before Philosopher José Ortega y Gasset, 
who was in no hurry to accept. 

3adgerlike Manuel Azana, still the 
ablest politician in Spain, bided his time, 
knowing that every day’s delay increased 
his chances to return to power, as it had 
in a similar crisis last spring. Meanwhile 
he was trying to force responsibility where 
it would do the most harm: onto President 
Alcala Zamora. That gentleman, faced 
with his last chance to modify the church 
laws that he and his domineering plu-pious 
wife so hate, retired again & again to 
Church to pray, hear Mass, give alms. 


IRAK 
Death of Feisal 


Only his silk-vested and sombreroed 
courtiers realized how sick a man was 
King Feisal of Irak last month when, 
after his soldiers and some fierce border 
Kurds had massacred 600 Assyrians, he 
awaited, “in spite of my broken health,” 
the arrival of a British investigator 
(Time, Aug. 28). His impatience to leave 
for a “vacation” in Switzerland sounded, 
especially in view of his holiday in Eng- 
land only a few weeks prior, like an effort 
to gloss over the massacre. Last week 
came proof it was no such thing. The 
Assyrian trouble was quieted, but not a 
disturbance in lean, seamy-faced Feisal’s 
heart. One afternoon in Berne, having 
consulted with his Foreign Minister Gen- 
eral Nuri Pasha and his brother Prince 
Ali on the prospect of the League of 
Nations investigating the Assyrian deaths, 
Feisal became seriously ill with a heart 
attack. -The so-year-old monarch, 37th 
direct descendant of Mohammed, refrained 
from eating any dinner, retired early, felt 
worse. At midnight Death, searching 
among the cool Alps for a desert chief, 
found King Feisal in his hotel bedroom. 

It was “Electricity Week” in Berne and 
the town was brilliantly illuminated. At 
Feisal’s hotel most of the lights were re- 
spectfully and suddenly extinguished. 
That, accompanied by the cries of Feisal’s 
nurse and his entourage, created such a 
disturbance that one of the hotel’s elderly 
directors, a M. Eggimann, collapsed and 
died from shock. 

A prudent Oriental, Feisal habitually 
employed a Court Taster except when in 
England, lest an enemy poison him. The 
royal corpse was not cold before some of 
the more excitable members of his staff 
demanded an autopsy to determine 
whether or not their sovereign’s sudden 
death was due to foul play. Promptly 
surgeons at the University of Berne set 
their minds at rest. They found that King 
Feisal, “The Sword Flashing Down at the 
Stroke,” had succumbed to an advanced 
stage of arteriosclerosis of the aorta and 
coronary arteries. The King’s cardiac con- 
dition had not been improved by his in- 
sistence on smoking 100 cigarets a day. 


Feisal al Husein was seven days old 
when he was sent to the country seat of 
family friends. His father was a Moslem 
Prince, later became Grand Sherif of 
Mecca under the Turks, was for a time 
after the War King of the Hejaz. Accord- 
ing to custom, Feisal spent the first seven 
years of his life among the Bedouins. His 
next 16 years were spent in semi-captivity 
at Constantinople, where he learned lan- 
guages, history, diplomacy and the other 
things that a Moslem gentleman should 
know. He assisted in the Young Turks’ 
revolution against Abdul-Hamid and by 
1914, trained to Turkish military tactics, 
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Guazti I 
His gramophone and pony days are past. 


was commanding his father’s forces in 
Asir. A passionate, exquisitely graceful, 
slender young man, he saw that the hopes 
of Arab nationalism depended upon a 
British victory in the Middle East. 

In 1916 a little Oxford archeologist 
named Thomas Edward Lawrence met 
Feisal al Husein for the first time. Feisal’s 
tribesmen had just rebelled against the 
Turks and had very nearly lost Mecca by 
so doing. Lawrence wrote later: “His 
personal charm, his imprudence, the pa- 
thetic hint of frailty. as the sole reserve 
of this proud character made him the idol 
of his followers. One never asked if he 
were scrupulous, but later he showed that 
he could return trust for trust, suspicion 
for suspicion. . . . His men told me how, 
after a long spell of fighting in which he 
had to guard himself, and lead the charges, 
and control and encourage them, he had 
collapsed physically and was carried away 
from his victory, unconscious, with the 
foam flecking his lips.” 

Feisal and Lawrence led the “Revolt in 
the Desert” which kept the Suez Canal 
open and the British Empire united to the 
East. Feisal helped General Allenby cap- 
ture Damascus and Jerusalem. At the 


Peace Conference, Feisal, in return, ex- 
pected to be given the control of a united 
Arab kingdom, the land he and his fol- 
lowers had conquered. 


Instead he was 


made King of Syria, a French mandate. In 
disgust, Lawrence became Aircraftsman 
Shaw, refused British decorations. Curb- 
ing his indignation, swart Feisal went to 
Syria. When he took his job seriously, 
famed General Gouraud, an old hand at 
handling “natives,” marched on Damascus, 
ousted Feisal. 

In 1921 the British redeemed their 
honor by holding a plebiscite in the 
Mesopotamian Valley. Feisal was elected 
and named King of Irak subject to 
Britain’s mandate from the League of 
Nations over that area. His realm was 
not the united Arab kingdom which the 
youthful Feisal had dreamed of; it did 
not even include his native country. But 
Feisal under the British made a good job 
of his reign. In twelve years he put 
50,000 children in school, organized an 
air force, increased by 50% the land under 
cultivation. He achieved his country’s in- 
dependence and entry to the League of 
Nations as its youngest member. What- 
ever his thoughts of Western diplomacy 
were, he kept them to himself, merely re- 
marking once: “European statesmen are 
like impressionist paintings. The effect at 
a distance is excellent.” 

Feisal was sufficiently Westernized to 
recognize the merits of bolt-action mili- 
tary rifles and the game of poker, but 
when he sent his only son Prince Ghazi off 
to a British school he made sure that 
two sheep were duly slaughtered on the 
palace doorstep. Ghazi, now 21, last week 
at Bagdad presented himself to the cabi- 
net as King. A slender, slick-haired youth, 
Ghazi I was once permitted to be King for 
a day when he was 16. He thereupon 
bought every gramophone record in Bag- 
dad and ordered five cartloads of fresh 
clover for his pony. He will be at the 
mercy of pro-British and anti-British ad- 
visers with whom his tactful father neatly 
balanced his Court. Prince Ali at once 
proposed himself as Ghazi’s chief adviser, 
declaring: “I shall be as a father to the 
new King, whose name is Ghazi ibn Feisal, 
which means Victorious Son of Feisal.” 
Certainly as an uncle to Ghazi will be 
British Ambassador Sir Francis Hum- 
phrys. 

As Feisal’s body was sped home by sea 
on a British destroyer,* his old War Com- 
rade Lord Allenby prenounced his obituary 
for the Empire: “He was a good soldier, 
an able politician and—what many poli- 
ticians are not—honest with it. His sense 
of duty was great, and I presume he 
sacrificed himself to his country. A King 
has to do that sort of thing.” 


RUSSIA 
Death in Podolsk 


On a stormy autumn night three years 
ago French peasants near the cathedral 
town of Beauvais stared in terror at a 
huge rain-drenched silver mass _ that 
lurched over their heads and into a nearby 
hillside. They heard three thunderous ex- 
plosions, saw a gigantic blinding blaze. 
It was the end of Britain’s ill-fated R-10/, 


*Swiss officials made the extraordinary blunder 
of placing a huge silver cross in Mohammedan 
Feisal’s funeral railroad car. 
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the end of Britain’s hopes about lighter- 


than-air craft. For in that roaring hill- 
side furnace burned the bones of most of 
the men who had fought for the dirigible 
program: Lord Christopher Birdwood 
Thomson, Secretary of State for Air; Sir 
William Sefton Brancker, Air Vice-Mar- 
shal and Director of Civil Aviation; the 
ship's designer; the man who superin- 
tended her construction; the commander 
of the R-34, first dirigible to fly the At- 
lantic; and 43 other passengers, officers, 
men. 

Last week practically all of Russia’s 
high air command was wiped out in a 
single crash near Podolsk 20 mi. south of 
Moscow. Where they were going, whence 
they came, what caused the crash, re- 
mained a Kremlin secret. But next day in 
the City Hall in downtown Moscow the 
bodies lay in state: Peter Baranov, Vice 
Commissar for Heavy Industries in charge 
of Aviation; Abram Goltsman, Chief of 
Civil Aviation; his assistant, A. Petrov; 
Valentine Zarzar, former Vice Chief of 
Civil Aviation and now Chief of the Avia- 
tion Section of the State Planning Com- 
mission; O. Gobonov, director of Plant 
No. 22, Russia’s most important aviation 
factory; the plane’s pilot, a mechanic and 
Comrade Baranov’s wife. 


CHINA 
Life Line 


Isolated from Eastern China by moun- 
tains, marshes and the Gobi Desert are 
the Chinese of the western district of Sin- 
Kiang. To get to the Pacific coast the 
westerners once went circuitously north 
by way of: Mongolia, then through Man- 
churia on the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
The new state of Manchukuo has stopped 
that, left the westerners threatened by 
annual famine. Last week the Nanking 
Government coiled a life line to throw 
across the deserts, through the mountains. 

It was a huge project, to send a 2,000- 
mi. rope of roads and railways clear across 
China at a cost of $50,000,000 gold. It 
might start from Peiping, dangerously near 
the Manchukuo border and greedy Japa- 
nese eyes; or it might cut southward 
through the mountains along the Yellow 
River basin. It might arrow straight west 
from Nanking to Shensi Province and 
thence along the overgrown track of the 
incient Great Highway to Sinkiang. It 
might skirt Mongolia, drive monotonously 
over the wind: marcelled sands of the Gobi, 
end in the basin of the Tarim River which 
drains futilely into a marsh. Part of the 
project was to use the futile Tarim to irri- 
gate arid Sinkiang Province, end its para- 
lyzing famines. To fix where the life line 
wil fall, Nanking last week appointed 
lamed Swedish Explorer Sven Anders 
Hedin to be surveyor-in-chief. Stocky, 
prosaic Surveyor Hedin planned last week 
lo take over his eight-month job Oct. f. 


CUBA 





Hash 

One of Cuba’s favorite dishes is ajiaco 
triollo, a peppery hash of vegetables, jer- 
ked beef and bananas. Alert Correspond- 
tnt Tom Pettey of the New York Herald 


TIME 
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Tribune spotted ajiaco criollo, amid the 
babble of political chatter that filled Ha- 
vana, as the word most descriptive of the 
island’s whole situation. Havana simmered 
with several hundred master statesmen, 
scarcely two alike after eight years of 
pulverizing tyranny. Into the simmering 
pot, in front of the Presidential Palace, 
peered Cuba’s hungry but critical citizens. 
They looked in vain for a master cook. 
Only one ingredient in the pot suited every 
taste and that was proud resistance to 
U.S. intervention. 

The Sergeants. There were the Army’s 
non-commissioned officers, on a_ spree. 
They had seen last month how neatly their 
superior officers led by Col. Horacio Ferrer 
had pushed over the Machado government. 
For three weeks they had whispered out 
of the corners of their mouths to the 
enlisted men that many of the officers were 
still loyal to Machado, that Provisional 
President de Cespedes planned to cut the 
Army's numbers and pay. Last week a 
little band of sergeants walked into the 
Camp Columbia barracks of the very offi- 
cers who had overthrown Machado. Firmly 
and none too politely the sergeants told 
their superiors they were through. 

Word traveled fast how easy it was— 
to the other barracks, to the potice, to 
the rural guard, to the Navy. This was 
the bloodless “revolt of the sergeants.” 
They held the forts, ships, men, artillery. 
If it came to a showdown, they held the 
balance of power. 

Their leader was straightway made Chief 
of Staff and Revolutionary Leader of the 
Armed Forces. He was Top Sergeant Ful- 
gencio Batista, who as a sharp-eyed court 
stenographer had listened for eight years 
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SERGEANT FULGENCIO BATISTA 


The Army’s chief, he gabbled from the 
palace window. 


to the Machado trials of revolutionary 
suspects. Surrounded by bully boys from 
the barracks, he was as tough as any. 
Despite his promise not to promote him- 
self, he soon took the title of Colonel. 
Up with him went two others: lanky Ser- 
geant Angel Gonzalez as Chief of Staff of 








the Navy and blocky Angel Hernandez as 
his assistant. 

It was the little fellows’ day. Leaning 
out the windows of the Presidential Palace 
and joking with the crowd, Batista & 
friends had the time of their lives. Batista 
shouted so much that he developed a sore 
throat. The crowd liked their show. But 
they peered again into Cuba’s pot and 
saw something else: 

The Commissioned Officers had gone 
home readily enough. A few re-enlisted 
in the ranks. But most of them were furi- 
ously outraged by the Revolt of the 
Sergeants. They knew they could never 
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GONZALEZ & HERNANDEZ 
They took over the Navy. 


return to their commands without loss of 
face. When Top Sergeant Batista called 
back “officers whose records were not 
stained by participation in the misdeeds 
of the Machado regime,” 300 of the Cuban 
Army’s proudest officers boiled over. Fig- 
uring it was their last chance to tell 
Batista what they thought of him, they 
went in a body to see him, led by Col. 
Horacio Ferrer who had been President 
de Cespedes’ Secretary of War. Sergeant 
Fulgencio Batista left that meeting in a 
towering rage, his face dark with bl 
surrounded by 24 bodyguards armed with 
machine-guns. The officers retired to 
Havana’s National Hotel, strategically 
isolated on a cliff-walled hill. Even more 
strategic, the National Hotel housed U. S. 
Ambassador Sumner Welles and Cuba’s 
Financial Adviser Adolf Augustus Berle 
Jr. 

Batista’s men soon surrounded the Na- 
tional Hotel, off & on training mac! 
guns at it. The officers coldly refused to 
return to their commands or to disperse 
Wives and friends brought them sidearms. 
Once Batista’s men, come to smoke them 
out, met Ambassador Welles in the lobby 
and had to back out. They vaguely under- 
stood that where the U. S. Ambassador 
lives is U. S. territory. Some of the offi- 
cers wanted to rally the enlisted men, of 
whom. each felt he could count on perhaps 


ine- 
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a score, and march on the Palace. Most 
were willing to compromise if the revolu- 
tionary government would consent to ap- 
point a President and Cabinet. The offi- 
cers sent out Col. Ferrer to treat with 


The Junta. Jostled by the shouting, 
jigging mob in the Palace were five men 
trying to think calmly: two professors, an 
editor, a banker and a lawyer. As a sort 
of “brain trust” to the Sergeants, they 
were the commissioners of the “govern- 
mental executive commission.” Unable to 
agree on a head man, these were collec- 
tively the Government. 

Two of them elbowed for the leadership. 
One was Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin y 
Madrid, 49, able Havana surgeon, profes- 
sor of anatomy at Havana University. A 
bachelor, he has the calm of a surgeon, the 
detached idealism of a professor. The 
other was Sergio Carbo, tall, black-haired, 
volatile editor of the radical weekly La 
Semana, which Machado once suppressed 
“for pornography.” The crowd liked Car- 
bo’s strong, graceful speaking manner, 
liked to recall that he had helped lead the 
unsuccessful Gibara revolt against Ma- 
chado in 1931. The other three commis- 
sioners were a retired banker and ABC 
member, spectacled Porfirio Franco; Law- 
yer Jose Miguel Irizarri, and the professor 
of penal law at Havana University, Guiller- 
mo Portela. The five partitioned the posts 
of government, each to his own talent: the 
doctor for Secretary of Public Instruction 
& Sanitation; the law professor for Secre- 
tary of State and Justice; the editor for 
Secretary of the Interior, War and Navy; 
the banker for Secretary of Finance; the 
lawyer whose hobby was land division for 
Secretary of Public Works & Agriculture. 

The Junta went to work as best it could. 
To placate the hotheads they declared all 
Machado properties confiscated. They 
named a revolutionary tribunal to hear 
charges against Machado suspects. They 
promised “immediate removal and punish- 
ment of all delinquents of the former 
[ Machado] regime.” To placate the U. S., 
which had recognized the de Cespedes 
government, they promised “strict respect 
of the debts and obligations of the Re- 
public.” They declared all the laws on the 
books still in force until voided by their 
Junta’s unanimous decree. To placate 
everybody, they promised to turn over 
the government to “the Constituent As- 
sembly, which is to be called.” But Com- 
missioner Grau San Martin (pronounced 
“Grou Sahn Marteen”) explained quietly 
that, before an election could be held, a 
new census would be needed to clean up 
the election rolls. To the sugar-workers of 
the interior, he added that the Junta “has 
no anti-agrarian tendencies.” From the 
Palace balcony, Commissioner Carbo 
roared to the crowd, “For the first time in 
history the Cuban people will rule their 
own destinies.” 

Their show was good enough to get the 
nominal support of some of the other po- 
litical groups. But the important ones 
turned their backs. Some of the ABC men 
admitted their support of the de Cespedes 
government had been a mistake and threw 
in with the Junta. Other ABC men drove 
through Havana in automobiles bristling 


with machine-guns. One thousand joined 
the commissioned officers in the National 
Hotel. The strongest one-man organization 
in Cuba, the followers of bearded ex- 
President Mario G. Menocal, joined with 
the officers in demanding that the Junta 
appoint a President and Cabinet, someone 
who could be either supported or thrown 
out. 

On Saturday night the Junta reluctantly 
met to elect a Provisional President. Soon 
after midnight it settled on Commissioner 
Grau San Martin. At noon next day, all 
in white, he stepped out on the second 
floor balcony of the Palace. With him was 
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PRESIDENT GRAU SAN MARTIN 


His show was no great success. 


his only important non-Junta supporter, 
Miguel Mariano Gomez, head of the 
Marianista faction. Absent was the entire 
diplomatic corps. President Grau San 
Martin swore a simple oath “to comply 
with all parts of the revolutionary pro- 
gram already decided upon and to respect 
all interests already established.” 

But this show was no great success. 
Only 3,000 of Havana’s critical crowd 
gathered in the square before the Palace 
to see the latest inauguration. Other thou- 
sands came up, took one look and went on. 
One of President Grau San Martin’s first 
callers was Col. Ferrer with the word that 
the officers would support no President 
who had not received U. S. recognition. 
Barricaded in the National Hotel the offi- 
cers issued a statement: “The public al- 
ready has forgotten the patriotic work we 
did in getting rid of the Dictator Machado 
when the enlisted personnel had not the 
nerve to do this alone.. We are willing to 
return to our commands as soon as all the 
enlisted men announce their willingness to 
return to their ranks.” 

Out in his Vedado suburban home which 
resembled an armed camp, ex-President 
Menocal received correspondents. “The 
present government,” said he, “can last 
only a short time. It is composed of men 
who broke their solemn promise to set up 
a government representative of the entire 


island, made when the various factions 
conferred on Saturday. The promise was 
broken before they had officially entered 
office. 

“The student element [ABC] once had 
the sympathy of the Cuban people, when 
they were denied by Machado the educa- 
tion to which they were entitled. Now 
they have forgotten all this and are irre- 
sponsible children who have assumed the 
prerogatives of men. Children cannot dic- 
tate the Government of Cuba.” 

Against the officers the new President 
had the one potent weapon to hold all 
Cubans together: Cuban fear of U. §S. 
intervention (see p. 9). Early in the week 
Commissioner Carbo had declared that 
“the presence of U. S. battleships in Cuban 
waters does not mean a threat to Cuban 
sovereignty.” But when the U. S. S. In- 
dianapolis carried U. S. Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson into Havana Harbor, an 
unknown Cuban fired a pistol at it. And 
last week the great, grey battleship Missis- 
Sippi was steaming slowly back & forth off 
Morro Castle. President Grau San Martin 
changed the new government’s tune. The 
streets suddenly blossomed with banners: 
“Down With Yanqui Imperialism!” Col. 
Batista said: “I will say only that we are 
now under the Cuban flag.” 

A somewhat lonely lump in Cuba’s pot 
of ajiaco crioilo, President Grau San Mar- 
tin began to pick a Cabinet. He put ina 
customs house man, Jose Barquin, as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; an obscure doctor, 
Antonio Guiteras, as Secretary of the Inte- 
rior; the son of the famed discoverer of 
the yellow fever mosquito, Dr. Carlos J. 
Finlay as Secretary of Sanitation and Pub- 
lic Instruction; a rich architect and engi- 
neer, Eduardo J. Chibas, who was a de 
Cespedes man, as Secretary of Public 
Works. Meanwhile last week the rest of 
the hash was still boiling. 

Havana had had the quietest week in 
many years. Its police blotter was almost 
blank. The ABC murders of Machadist 
suspects had ceased entirely under the 
radical Junta. Business went on as usual, 
in sight of battleships, machine-guns, 
counter marching soldiers. 

The Interior was different. New pro- 
vincial governments had barely got going 
under de Cespedes when the sergeants 
coup discouraged the countrymen’s last 
hope of having any local governments at 
all. The same strikes that had brought on 
Machado’s exile were still going on. Loot- 
ers were raiding Sinclair and Standard Oil 
Co. stations; rioters in Cienfuegos broke 
into stores. In Oriente and Santa Clara 
Provinces the sugar-workers seized the 
mills, managers fled for their lives. Other 
workers presented “impossible” agree- 
ments to the managers with the choice of 
handing the mills over to the workers. Ii 
Cuba had a real Red menace last week it 
was in the back hills. 


Carlos Manuel de Cespedes stayed at 
home. There were no automobiles outside 
his house. Asked whether he intended to 
confer with the officers in the National 
Hotel, he said, “I am not disposed to lend 
myself to participation in a musical com- 
edy whose only music would be clatter o! 
machine-guns.” 
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(t 
[ ‘ve taken my bumps where I’ve 
found ’em. 


"Been growing up with tires since 
the time they were just rubber 
bands. 


"First the fabrics, then the early 
rds, high pressures, then bal- 
lons—and today my Goodyear 
Dealer introduced me to the 
AIRW HEEL*—/atest word in tires! 


"One ride, and from now on, 
AIRWHEEL * is the tire for me.” 


OU will be just as enthusiastic 
about the AIRWHEEL*. 


To begin with, its very appearance 
dds style to any car. You can feel 
the admiration people have for this 
big, handsome tire, with its gleam- 
ing silver stripes and the prismed 
thoulders of its famous All-Weather 


Tread. 


As for SAFETY, the AIRWHEEL* 
keeps more square inches of rubber 
in contact with the ground—and 
‘hat rubber is the powerful sure- 
tipping center-traction All- 
Weather Tread. 


MILEAGE is built into both tread 
ind body of the AIRWHEEL*. Every 
ly of it is built of Supertwist, 
Goodyear’s patented cord material 
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“From now on, I ride 


AIRWH 


TIME 






EE 
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The special and exclusive Goodyear design of the AURWHEEL 
keeps its original shape all during the life of the tire 


—built to flex and come back longer 
than any ordinary cord—which is 
one of the big reasons for Good- 
year’s success with super-soft tires. 


Big and soft-rolling—regular 
feather beds for COMFORT— 
AIRWHEEL* Tires supply their own 
new definition of riding ease—a 
definition which you will put into 
your own words once you have 
ridden on the AIRWHEEL*, 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


IN RUBBER 
= —) ’ 


Finally of this you may be certain, 
in the AIRWHEEL* you are getting 
Goodyear’s ideal combination of 
tire beauty, safety, long life and 
comfort—for only Goodyear makes 


the AIRWHEEL*, and if it isn’t a 
Goodyear it isn’t an AIRWHEEL*. 


%& AIRWHEEL is Goodyear’s trade mark, 


registered in the U.S.A. and throughout 
the world, and is used to denote that 
Goodyear is the exclusive maker of 
AIRWHEEL fires. 
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Schools at the Turn 
(See front cover) 


@ Four thousand youngsters in Old Forge, 
Pa. shuffled into their schools one morning 
last week, romped out five minutes later. 
Unpaid for six months, their teachers were 
on strike. 

@ In New York City some 1,100,000 chil- 
dren registered and entered school. For 
them the Board of Education has approved 
a budget of 130-odd million dollars, $2,- 
000,000 higher than last year despite 
Mayor John Patrick O’Brien’s requests to 
prune. The Board plans to fill two vacant 
superintendencies despite his orders not to. 
@ In North Carolina rural youngsters 
learned they might have to go to school 
six days a week, the Legislature having 
raised the State-supported school term 
(by which every school board gets a mini- 
mum grant) from six months to eight. To 
enable farm children to work in the fields 
their school terms must be telescoped. 

@ To save fuel, schools were opened early 
in Michigan and Indiana (Time, Sept. 4). 
In Chicago, where the teachers have not 
yet been paid in full for last term, the 
schools were to open two weeks late, sav- 
ing $2,000,000. In Toledo they were to 
open three weeks late. Elsewhere in Ohio, 
one-third of the schools had no money to 
open. Last week the Legislature was con- 
sidering means of raising $8,700,000 for 
the schools. It was also faced with a pro- 
posal to allot $3,000,000 in State aid to 
Roman Catholic parochial schools, the 
Catholics holding that they are entitled 
to aid since they pay taxes for public 
schools. Aid failing, tuey predict that 
Ohio’s public schools will be swamped with 
171,305 Catholic children. 

@ Last Spring, with U. S. city school 
costs deflated by $73,000,000 and rural 


schools by $39,000,000, some 2,500 schools 
were closed early to 290,000 children. At 
the same time total enrollments had in- 
creased by 385,000. Last week the Na- 
tional Education Association reported 
that U. S. teachers are owed nearly $37,- 
000,000 in back salaries. Many a school 
stayed closed, notably in the South and 
Southwest. Elsewhere many a_ school 
opened on a limited budget, prepared to 
stick it out as long as money lasted. Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma were planning to 
keep going on beer tax receipts. Louisiana 
could manage for seven or eight months, 
then perhaps save the schools with a liquor 
tax. 


Thus the current state of Education, ia- 
volving 30,000,000 pupils and 1,000,000 
teachers. For two years pedagogs have be- 
moaned their slow but steady deflation. 
Last week as the schools opened many of 
them felt more bitter than ever. U. S. In- 
dustry seemed headed briskly into the 
stretch. U. S. Education was still at the 
turn, far in the rear. Who would help it 
catch up? 

Uncle. The U. S. Government is not in 
loco parentis to Education, nor is it likely 
to be. Yet pedagogs who have been beg- 
ging for Federal aid took hope when the 
New Deal came in. Last June they began 
looking anxiously towards the white De- 


partment of the Interior Building in Wash- 
ington, wherein is housed: the U. S. Office 
of Education. Secretary Ickes had ap- 
pointed a committee to canvass the nation 
for the ablest possible successor to U. S. 
Commissioner of Education William John 
Cooper. The committee picked George 
Frederick Zook, 48, president of the Uni- 
versity of Akron (Time, July 3). Satis- 
fied with his educational record (after 
working his way through the University of 
Kansas by driving a hearse he had taught 
modern European history at Kansas, Cor- 
nell and Penn State), they were im- 
pressed by his having been a Wartime 











Ruth Rust 
Missouri’s SUPERINTENDENT LEE 


For unskilled labor, $750. For teachers, 
not $600. 


propagandist under George Creel, a di- 
vision chief in the Office of Education be- 
fore he went to Akron. Methodist and Ro- 
tarian, Dr. Zook kept more free of local 
politics, than most municipal university 
presidents. Because he never told how he 
voted, he was called “Poker Face” by his 
professors and by Akron politicians. Dr. 
Zook did not seek his U.S. job, nor did his 
friends seek it for him. 

Dr. Zook moved with his wife and 
adopted son to Wesley Heights, Washing- 
ton suburb. He plays golf twice a week, is 
noted for length off the tee. Daily he 
steers his Buick to the office where he 
works at a desk usually clear of papers. Dr. 
Zook knows President Roosevelt, but not 
as yet very well. Since he took office in 
July it has become apparent to him as 
much as to anyone that the New Deal has 
scarcely touched Education. Last month 
Commissioner Zook went up to New York, 
told a Teachers College conference not to 
expect Federal funds for teachers’ salaries 
(Time, Aug. 14). Recently he wrote in 
the Washington Star: ‘““The Depression hit 
schools later than it did the business com- 
munity. It will linger with schools longer 
than with business and trade. This year, 
therefore, will probably be the most diffi- 
cult year of the Depression as far as 
schools are concerned.” 


Though many a conference has voted to 
urge Federal aid—notably one at Teachers 
College which went so far as to advocate a 
dole for all pupils until they find employ- 
ment—the U. S. Government regards the 
difficulties of the schools as purely local 
problems. Commissioner Zook can offer no 
cash help. But, like a kindly, keen-eyed, 
plump-faced uncle, he may give advice, put 
at Education’s disposal a vast amount of 
statistics. Dr. Zook said on taking office: 
“We have a product to sell to the people. 
If we are successful, it must be so organ- 
ized and so displayed as to make the people 
desire it more than some ephemeral pleas- 
ure done up in a tinseled package.” Com- 
missioner Zook has gone about organizing 
his product as follows: 

Liaison. Dr. Zook would gear the Of- 
fice of Education to be a powerful liaison 
service between the schools and the new 
agencies of the Government. This month 
the Office’s School Life (paid circulation 
10,000—largest of any Government organ) 
describes for teachers the “Children’s 
Code” (child labor ban), tells how school 
districts may apply for Public Works funds 
for building. School Life asks: “Can you 
name the ten new Federal agencies whose 
long names have shrunk to initial letters? 
Do you know the purpose of each of these 
ten weapons Congress has given to the 
President to fight the recovery campaign?” 
As an aid to teachers in telling their pupils 
about them it presents ‘thumbnail 
sketches” of NRA, AAA, PWA, CCC, 
FCOT, FERA, TVA, RFC, FFCA, HOLC, 
with a map of Washington showing their 
locations. 

NRA. A code for teachers was sub- 
mitted to NRA last month by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. It was re- 
jected on the ground that teachers are 
government employes. Nevertheless Com- 
missioner Zook cautiously announced that 
the Office of Education is studying the 
“implications” of a code, with some recom- 
mendations to NRA in view. Meanwhile 
pedagogs were ostentatiously anxious to 
help NRA by expounding it in the class- 
rooms. The National Education Associa- 
tion, which works hand-in-glove with the 
Office of Education, announced a program 
by which teachers would re-interpret text- 
books, explaining to children why such 
maxims as “Competition is the life of 
trade” and “A penny saved is a penny 
earned” are at present invalid. 

Whether or not NRA is of immediate 
benefit to Education, Dr. Zook predicts it 
will widen Education’s bounds. The child 
labor ban will put 100,000 new pupils in 
the high schools, And the increase of lei- 
sure will increase the demand for adult 
education, by which teachers may “inter- 
pret social trends and . . . re-emphasize 
the fundamental significance of education 
in our social development.” Further, NRA 
should bring an increased interest in, and 
revaluation of, history, civics, government 
and economics (at present studied by only 
3% of all high-school students). 

Relief. When Dr. Zook became Com- 


missioner he announced he wished to bring 
experts frequently to Washington, to con- 
fer and make available to all the nation 
their combined ideas. Exclaimed he: “I 
would like to see our conference room 0¢- 
cupied by one such conference every 
week!” Since then Commissioner Zook 
has sponsored three gatherings. One had 
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decision in renewing our association with Co ° 
Youre very truly, 
CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY, 


AlSurvaue 


President. 


In answer to Collier’s request for permission to reprint his letter, Mr. 


Dorrance replied: “There is no objection. Our letter was written as a Spontaneous expres- 
sion of the progress Collier’s has made and is continuing to make ... 
dence that the present noticeable im 
further increases The 


We have every confi- 
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Campbell Soup Company has arranged to expand its advertising 
materially. Collier’s has earned its place as a vital part of these new advertising plans.” 
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When NIRA 


takes you to 
WASHINGTON 


Take it easy. Keep cool—stay clean— 


on Chesapeake and Ohio. If you have 
work to do on the train, you'll find the 
quiet atmosphere, the fresh, clean, tem- 
pered air, a stimulus to clear-headed 
thinking. No drafts to rustle papers. 
No cinders flying around. Temperature 
neither too hot nor too cold. ... For 
relaxation, easy chairs in the lounge 
car, your favorite magazines, radio, 
buffet; when you’re ready to dine, a 
restaurant car with the quiet charm of a 


private dining room, and sensible prices. 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 


THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 


=> 


THE F. F. Vv. 


=> 
All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 
Serving 
Washington. Philadelphia- New York 
Cincinnati - Lexington - Louisville 
Chicago. Detroit- Toledo - Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis - Columbus 


Richmond - Norfolk - Newport News 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route youon the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 


CHESAPEAKE 


and QOuHIo 
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to do with plans for a study of meth- 
ods for evaluating the work of high 
schools. Of much more immediate inter- 
est to educators was a conference at which 
schoolmen told Administration officials 


| how bad things are in their districts. Re- 


sult of this was that Federal Relief Admin- 
istrator Harry L. Hopkins announced that 
relief funds would henceforth be allotted 
to rural districts whose schools might oth- 
erwise be closed, and to rural and city 
schools for the education of illiterate 
adults (Time, Sept. 4). Chicago and New 
York have made plans for adult courses. 
But the Relief Administration would not 
tell last week to what localities it was 
giving money, or how much. 

This week Commissioner Zook was to 
hold his third conference, a gathering of 
the National Council of State Superintend- 
ents and Commissioners of Education. 
Ordinarily they would not have met until 
December. Commissioner Zook invited 
them to convene in emergency session to 
present their case to the Public Works ad- 
ministration (Secretary Ickes, chairman) 
as well as to the NRA. 


Not to be confused with the National 
Education Association or its Department 
of Superintendence, the council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners is 
composed of the men who stand up for 
public education when Legislatures are 
voting budgets. This week they were to 
discuss “Meeting the Emergency.” Presi- 
dent of the council is State Superintendent 
Charles Albert Lee of Missouri. Once a 
rural school teacher, he is painfully aware 
that at a recent meeting of rural Missouri 
teachers the question was asked: “How 
many of you will receive more than $600 
this year?” Not a hand was raised. Super- 
intendent Lee points out that the U. S. 
Government has designated $750 as the 
minimum per year for unskilled labor. 

To the superintendents in Washington 
this week Commissioner Zook was pre- 
pared to say: 


“Out of the rapid procession of events 
it is difficult for anyone to select those 
which mean little and those which have 
significance for the long future. Whatever 
may be the direction in which they point, 
they are bound to effect vitally the con- 
duct of our educational system. . . . Let 
us resolve not to make the children pay 
for the Depression!” 


a 
Orphan’s Return 


Eleven years ago an orphan named Peter 
Christopolus was taken into Rev. Edward 
J. Flanagan’s Boys’ Home in Omaha, Neb., 
famed model institution. A good worker, 
14-year-old Peter Christopolus was re- 
warded for his “model behavior” this sum- 
mer by getting his picture printed in the 
Boys’ Home magazine, in overalls like the 
other orphans. The picture came to the 
attention of one Jean Strengs, French-born 
proprietor of a Paterson, N. J. dye works. 
Dyer Strengs was struck by Peter Chris- 
topolus’ resemblance to his own son, who 
had been drowned at 17 a year before. He 
decided to adopt Peter, arranged for a six- 
week trial after which he might educate 
him, train him in the dye business, make 
him his heir. In July Peter Christopolus 
traveled East amid much publicity. The 
Strengs posed with him this way and that 
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for photographers, Mr. Strengs accentuat- 
ing his réle of fond papa, and Daughter 
Jeanne Strengs, 14, hovering affectionately. 
They took Peter, rosy-cheeked and 
twinkle-eyed, to Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
where Dyer Strengs enjoys boating. 
Though they dressed Peter Christopolus 
up and tried to make him one of the family 
with effusive demonstrations of affection, 
again before press cameras, the Strengs 
soon decided that Peter would not do. 
They called him “disobedient” and “ar- 
rogant.” They thought he was too cocky 
about his sudden good fortune. They said 





Soibelman Syndicate 
OrPHAN CHRISTOPOLUS & STRENGS 
He could not match their affection. 


he was sullen and grudging about helping 
with household tasks. One morning last 
week Dyer Strengs awakened Peter Chris- 
topolus, told him he was to go back to the 
Boys’ Home in Omaha. Later he explained 


to newshawks: “We gave him his chance | 


and he failed to make the most of it. Too 
much publicity apparently turned the boy’s 
head.” 

Once more an Omaha orphan in overalls, 


Peter Christopolus told reporters how he } 


felt: “I did the best I could. I tried to be 
what they wanted me to be, but I guess 
I couldn’t. . . . I don’t see how I could 
be disobedient. They never asked me to 
do anything. I don’t think I was arrogant. 
I didn’t have anything to be arrogant 
about. ... Maybe I didn’t know just 
how to act in a home with a mother and 
father and sister. I had about six weeks 
to unlearn my whole life and learn it all 
over again.” 

Father Flanagan, who had learned 0! 
the matter while in Europe, arrived in Pat- 
erson after Peter Christopolus reached 
Omaha. He tried to get in touch with the 
Strengs, was unsuccessful. Said he last 
week: “It is regrettable that Mr. Strengs 
in his statements, defaming the character 
of the boy, did not take into considera 
tion that he was attacking a homeless and 
orphaned lad, who does not have the op- 
portunity to fight his own battle. I am 
perturbed ...as to what effect this 
whole thing will have in deterring other 
parents from adopting homeless boys irom 
institutions.” 
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_ s new Chrysler looks like a million doesn’t 
it...and it certainly is a dream to drive.” 


Owners talk aboutChrysler 
...and people who want 
to be owners talk about Chrysler. 


ss 


mire Chrysler flair . . 


and go... 
smoothness. 


If you’re inclined that way, you can 
find the reasons for these things 
_ in Chrysler’s advanced engineering 
_... in Chrysler’s patented Float- 


; 





“Chrysler always seems to keep ahead in design 
no wonder there’ $s so much talk about what 
Chrysler does.’ 


ing Power engine mountings 

. Chrysler’s valve seat inserts. . 
Chrysler’s X-type frames 
safety steel bodies . . 


. and 
. there are 
actually dozens of fascinating new 
engineering advancements in the 


1933 Chryslers. 


Or you can build your preference 
purely on the results . . . the simple 
truth that there’s more pleasure in 
a Chrysler, more satisfaction in a 
Chrysler, more genuine, basic value 





the mest tabbed abcrit- 





“Well, if you’re interested in RE you 
can easily prove the case for Chrysler... it’s way 
out in the lead.’ 


in a Chrysler than you can find in 
any other car. 


Chrysler prices were never so lowas 
now. It’s the time of times to buy one. 


* * * 


CHRYSLER SIX SEDAN $785 83 horse- 
powes, 117-inch wheelbase, six body types, $745 
to $945. 


ROYAL EIGHT SEDAN $925 90 horse- 


power, 120-inch wheelbase, six body types, $895 
to $1125. 


IMPERIAL EIGHT SEDAN $1295 108 horse- 
power, 126-inch wheelbase, five body types, $1275 
to $1495. 


CUSTOM IMPERIAL SEDAN $2895 135 horse- 


power, 146-inch wheelbase, six body types, $2895 
to $3595. 

All prices f. 0. b. factory, Detroit. (Special equip- 
ment extra). 
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Oneen amships 


1934 


WORLD CRU 


/ 
Sails on the 


OVER HIGHWAYS of 
HISTORY and ROMANCE 
An itinerary of “headline” 
ports - past and present - 
on the Mediterranean, 
in Asia and the Far East. 
A spacious ship, of airy 
cabins, delightful social 
rooms, broad decks—built 
for utmost comfort in 
pleasure cruising. Famed 
for cuisineand service. 
Rates, lower than ever, 


"$1200: 


Excursions made inde- 
pendently, or a complete 
program under our own 


— management at $500. 
HpA ° 
ATG , 


HAMBURG: 
AMERICAN LINE 


Jway, N.Y. & Principal Cities 
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137 Days 
29 Lands 


*VEND* VWWYNVd * DIVSVOVN * VadO * VNIH 


YAJIMA* HONOLULU® HILO * CALIFORNIA. 
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Whittled Post 

Not for years has New York’s oldest 
newspaper, the Evening Post, made money. 
During the lifetime of Cyrus Hermann 
Kotzschmar Curtis it had a fat bankroll 
to lean on, but since his death last June 
the Curtis estate has reputedly refused to 
subsidize the Post’s losses. They have 
fallen on the pocketbook of Stepson-in-law 
John Charles Martin who owns 51% of 
the Post’s stock. Two months ago Pub- 
lisher Martin sent his Man Friday, Harry 
Baxter Nason Jr., to New York to see 
what could be done. Last week Mr. Nason 
assumed temporary editorship of the 
Post, announced a drastic change in 
format, began cleaning house. 

First to go were Editor Julian Stark- 
weather Mason and Managing Editor 
Ralph Renaud. The Post will be reduced 
from eight columns to five, will become 
the second conservative tabloid in the 
U. S.* There was still a possibility that 
Publisher Martin’s hustling rival, Pub- 
lisher Julius David Stern of the Phila- 
delphia Record, would buy the Post this 
week, try to rebuild its shrunken circula- 
tion (86,000 last March). 





- ¢ 
. 


By-Line Business 

Two newspaper editors in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the land last week flayed 
the syndicate business in the official bulle- 
tin of the American Society of Newspaper 





Harris & Ewing 
LOUISVILLE’S Tom WALLACE 


“We city slickers used to laugh. . . .” 
Editors. Editor Tom Wallace of the Louis- 
ville Times scoffed: “We city slickers used 
to laugh at the patent outsides and insides. 
Much of the material . . . is deemed nec- 
essary to good business on the theory that 
our readers demand fiddle-faddle about 
Broadway after dark, Hollywood before 
daylight, Paris after absinthe, and Wash- 
ington from the backstairs.” 

The other writer was the Society of 


*The other: 
News. 


Scripps-Howard’s Washington 


Newspaper Editors’ second vice president, 
Managing Editor Marvin H. Creager of 
the Milwaukee Journal. What irritated 
him most was not Washington from the 
back stairs but Washington from the offi- 
cial front steps: ‘Another member of 
President Roosevelt’s ‘brain trust’ | Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell] has entered the jour- 
nalistic field and is offering, through a 
syndicate, to inform and instruct the pub- 
lic on governmental matters at so much 
per article. ... But what can he say? 
Certainly nothing that would in any way 
embarrass the Administration. His col- 
leagues’ articles in the Press have been 
eminently innocuous and, but for the at- 
tractive by-line, would hold few readers. 

“The fact is that the writers in ques- 
tion are officials of the U. S. Government 
and, as such, are being paid by the public. 
What they write, if it is to have real 
value as a newspaper feature, contains 
material that they acquire by virtue of 
their official positions. The inference from 
syndicate announcements is that here is 
an opportunity to buy inside facts. No 
public official is justified in selling govern- 
mental facts at any time, much less while 
he is still in public service.” 


BACK AGAIN 


as the leaves begin to fall } 
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THE OLD JONES FARM HOUSE 
ORIGINALLY BUILT IN 1849. REMODELED 
IN 1866.FROM A SKETCH BY MILO WINTER 


Che Jones Dairy Farm | 


nnounces the Opening — 


of another Season for 


WSS 


AMREAR 


“America’s Favorite Breakfast’’— Made as 
it has always been made since 1834—from 
choice cuts of young Wisconsin porkers and 
pure home ground spices— NOTHING ELSE. 


NOW AVAILABLE AT 
JONES DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


“Most Little Pigs 
Go to Market— 


And the Best 
Little Pigs Go to 


JONES’ 
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Lowest operating cost 
Freedom from repairs 
Absolute silence 

Prompt gas company service 
Constant steady cold 


LET’S GET AN ELECTROLUX THIS TIME— 
JUST LOOK WHAT IT GIVES YOU 


Non-stop defrosting 
Regulator to speed freezing 
Ice trays with trigger release 
Split shelves for extra bottles 
Plenty of ice cubes 


LECTROLUX 


Costs Least to Operate 


No Moving Parts 


It’s Silent, 


Absolutely 


and Permanently 


NTIL recently nearly every 
family buying an Electrolux 
were buying their first automatic 
But this year the 
New Air-Cooled Electrolux is go- 


refrigerator. 


ing into hundreds of homes to re- 
place other automatic refrigerators. 
Here is definite and increasing 
evidence that people expect more 
from Electrolux. We believe they 
have a right to, for Electrolux 
now offers all the advantages of 
automatic refrigeration — and 
none of the common failings. 


Trouble-Free 
Refrigeration! 
The New Air-Cooled Electrolux 
hasn’t a single moving part. It is 
silent, and permanently silent, for 
the good reason that it has noth- 
ing that can make noise. 

A tiny gas flame circulates a 
simple refrigerant. Ordinary air 
cools it. Startling simplicity! And 
this simplicity means more years 
of trouble-free refrigeration. 


That is a real saving. And here 
> 


is another. The New Air-Cooled 
Electrolux costs less to run than 
any other refrigerator. It will con- 
tinue to cost less to run, since it 
cannot lose efficiency through the 
wearing of moving parts. 

While Electrolux is not a 
cheap refrigerator and we make no 
second line of “‘ bargain leaders” 
still it costs no more than other 
good refrigerators. And over a 
period of years it costs consider- 
ably less. 

We believe that the New Air- 
Cooled Electrolux is by far the 
best refrigerator made. Your own 
gas company shares this belief. It 
backs every Electrolux... services 
it promptly and willingly. 


Runs on Bottled Gas, too! 


See the New Air-Cooled Electro- 
lux at your gas company or neigh- 
borhood dealer’s showrooms. Can 
be operated with bottled gas where 
there are no gas mains. Electrolux 
Refrigerator Sales, Inc., Evans- 


ville, Indiana. 
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“I selected the 
Leica as the only 
camera to carry 
on my round-the- 
world flight —the 
one camera I could depend 
upon for a complete photo- 
graphic record.”— 


Virlag Za 


s i ~ 
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qwide Worl?) 


model F Lea pod 


hutter 
News Greatest Range © camera 
o 


Speeds in any 






For the first time—a camera with a focal plane 
shutter with speeds of 1, 4%, 14, and '¢ seconds 
and intermediate speeds, in addition to the 
regular speeds between 1/20th and 1/500th 
second. Instantly set, no confusing scales to 
adjust. Scope of shutter performance un- 
equalled by any camera today. Other LEICA 
Features: Built-In Range Finder, giving you 
correct focus instantly, no guess-work, with 
Magnified Focusing Image for clear vision. 
8 Interchangeable Lenses, including telephoto, 
speed, wide angle lenses, others. Over 300 
accessories for every photographic need. 36 
pictures from one roll of cinema film. Sharp 
Negatives (Enlargements up to 12 x 18 inches). 
Small, compact, fits the pocket. Write for free 
booklet ‘Why LEICA?” and Booklet No. 1216 
“LEICA MODEL F.” 


E. LEITZ, Inc , Dept. 354, 60 East 10th St., New York 
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At Forest Hills 


U. S. tennis last week reached its grand 
finale for 1933, the National Singles 
Championship at Forest Hills, L. I. But 
that was not the only interesting event 
going on there. Strolling between grand- 
stand, clubhouse and stadium courts, 
spectators could see numerous middle- 
aged and even elderly gentlemen playing 
tennis, and very good tennis, on the outer 
courts. This was the Veterans’ Champion- 
ship, for players over 45. In the final, 
onlookers beheld one of the most extraor- 
dinary tennists in the U. S., Clarence 
M. Charest, win the title for the third 
time, against S. Jarvis Adams, an un- 
seeded oldster from Port Washington, 
L. L., 6-4, 6-4. 

Twenty-three years ago, a hunting com- 
panion shot off Clarence Charest’s right 
arm. Forced to give up his favorite game, 
baseball, he took up tennis. When serving, 
he holds the ball in his hand, throws it 
up with the same motion of his arm that 
carries the racquet back, whacks it smartly 
with an efficient tackhammer motion. He 
keeps a second ball in his pocket, a third 
on the ground back of baseline. He rarely 
needs the second ball. Now 50, an able 
Washington lawyer, he won the Veterans’ 
Championship for the first time in 1929. 
He took up golf six years ago, won a club 
tournament two years later. 


Two rounds of the Men’s Singles Cham- 
pionship at Forest Hills passed by with- 
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GLOVE GRIP Confort means 


There is a lift, an “up-and-at-'em” feeling in the 
fit of a pair of Arnold Glove Grips that will be a 
new experience to you. No matter how active you 
are, day-long, night-long, your feet will always be 
comfortable in these shoes. And for style — here’s 
The Hampton — typical of what shoe men call a 
“classic” model in its trim lines and conservative 
correctness . . . Write us at South Weymouth if 
there is no Arnold dealer near you. 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH, 


MASS. 


$8.50 to $10.50 
Many Styles $8.50 





out any really disturbing developments, 
Then in the third round young Frankie 
Parker, boy-wonder of U. S._ tennis 
for the last two years, lost to Keith 
Gledhill. Parker’s coach, Mercer Beasley, 
characteristically explained Gledhill’s 
good placing by saying: “Parker was 
out of position.” Sweating hard but still 
grinning like a satyr, George Lott lost to 
Ryosuke Nunoi, 5-7, 1-6, 6-1, 6-1, 6-2. 
Nunoi, with better ground-strokes than 
other recent Japanese players, was so in- 
effective for the first two sets that Lott, 
who pays more attention to his bridge than 
his tennis, grew careless. A reverse twist 
serve that nearly hit Nunoi in the eye 








CHAMPION CHAREST 
He rarely needs the second ball. 


made the crowd laugh, made Nunoi seri- 
ous. His victory was the beginning of a 
series of events which made the crowd 
remember that, even in tennis, anything 
can happen. 

Next day, Wilmer Allison, second rank- 
ing U. S. player, No. 2 singles man on the 
Davis Cup team, came out on the courts 
with Adrian Quist, a white-toothed young 
Australian known mainly as a competent 
doubles player. Quist won, in straight 
sets, and the crowd moved from the sta- 
dium to the clubhouse court to see a 
match between tall Ellsworth Vines, the 
defending champion, and spry, 5-ft.-3-in. 
Bryan (“Bitsy”) Grant, who used to be 
Hines’s doubles partner at North Caro- 
lina. Vexed at being seeded tenth, with 
Parker fifth, Grant was out to make the 
U.S. L. T. A. see its mistake. Vines, list- 
less and unsure as he has been most of 
this season, started making errors at once, 
but as the play wore on it was not Vines’s 
errors so much as the hornet-like persist- 
ence of Grant that amazed the crowd. He 
dived all over the court to make “impos- 
sible” returns. He served with smash and 
fire. He played Vines’s low backhand, the 
champion’s weakest spot. A wary change 
of pace made Vines, trying to get his tim- 
ing right, sadly shake his head. Score for 
grass-stained little Grant: 6-3, 6-3. 6-3. 
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Packard urges you to borrow this yardstick 


Ir YOU plan to buy a fine car this 
year, Packard has a yardstick it 
wants to lend you. 


That yardstick is the new 1934 
Packard—a car deliberately de- 
signed to be the standard of value 
with which to judge all fine cars, 
American or European. 


And this year, more than ever, 
the fine-car buyer needs such a 
| yardstick, 


For, within the past three years, 
| there has been a revolution in auto- 
| Motive values. Engineers, taking the 

depression as a challenge, have 
accomplished miracles of improve- 
ment. The progress of a decade has 
been compressed into three “hard 
times” years. 


. Old prejudices should no longer 
influence you in your choice of a 
fne car. Habit and hearsay are not 





safe guides, if you want to get the 
most for your money. Packard be- 


lieves that this year, of all years, 


you should know! 


And the best way to know is to 
ride in every other fine car America 
can offer you. But ride in a Packard 
first. 


Use the knowledge you get behind 
the wheel of a new 1934 Packard to 
judge every other fine car. Measure 
your dollars interms of what Packard 
gives you for them. Then see if you 
can match Packard value in any 
other car—on either side of the 
Atlantic. 


And while you marvel at the per- 
formance of this new Packard, re- 
member this—if you buy a Packard, 
you can plan to keep it at least five 
years. Five years from now your 
1934 Packard will still give you 


peak performance. And five years 
from now your Packard will still be 
smart—for the lines of a Packard 
never wear out. 


Why not telephone your Packard 
dealer today and ask him to bring a 
new Packard to your home? Take 
your choice of the new Eight, the 
new Super-Eight, or the new Twelve. 


Drive it. Dare other fine cars to 
match it. Do this, and we'll leave it 
to you which car you'll want to own. 
We believe it will be a Packard. 


PACKARD 1934 





THE YARDSTICK WITH WHICH TO 
MEASURE ALL FINE CAR VALUES 


The Packard Eight- The Packard Super-Eight 
The Packard Twelve 
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JCYCLING 


AGAIN THE RAGE 
WITH 


MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 





Thousands are riding to retain or secure a 
slender figure and how they love this delight- 
fully easy, quick and inexpensive method of 
going places! To enjoy this fascinating rec- 
reation to the utmost 


RIDE FASHION’S FAVORITE —THE 





America’s Most Popular, Handsomest and 
Finest Quality Bicycle. 
Easiest Riding, Strongest and Safest. 
Send for color folder 16-B showing Models, 
Sizes and Beautiful Color Combinations for 
Ladies, Girls, Men and Boys. 


Direct shipment if no dealer nearby. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


67 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
85 Chambers St. 08 W. Lake St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 731 Market St. 


OLYMPIC 


ELECTRIC SHARPENER 















Direct Post Paid if your Dealer Can’t Supply You 
OLYMPIC INDUSTRIAL CORP., 230 Park Ave., New York 





ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 






There were no further surprises until 
the semi-finals were over, suddenly and 
decisively eliminating the last U. S. players 
and presenting a final between Jack Craw- 

| ford of Australia and Fred Perry of Eng- 
land. It was the first all-British final in 
Forest Hills history, the first all-foreign 
final since the one between Borotra and 
LaCoste in 1926. 

Perry, son of a London M. P., a tennis 
player who dresses as well as he makes his 
shots, had difficulty with Gledhill in the 
fourth round. When the set-score was 1-2 
against him, his confrere F. H. D. Wilde 
asked him if he wanted anything. “Two 
sets,” said Perry. He got them. Next day 
he polished off Adrian Quist. Willowy Les- 

| ter Stoefen, 6 ft. 3 in. Californian—who 
had put out tiny Grant in a comical quar- 
ter-final during which Grant spent most of 
the time rolling on the court trying to re- 
trieve Stoefen’s blistering drives—wilted 
completely to Perry, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2. 
Crawford had had difficulty with no one 
except Sidney Wood, whom he played in 
the fourth round. A sedate, almost portly 
young man, looking much older than his 
25 years, Crawford was trying to add the 
U. S. title to the three others—Australian, 
French, All-England—that he had already 
won this year, for a sweep as clean and 
unprecedented as Bobby Jones’s golf rec- 
ord of 1930. By the time he reached the 
final it looked as though, with a game 
distinguished by tactical authority and 
mature, practiced perfection in back-court 





stroking, he would surely do it. 
Immaculate and chipper, Perry dashed 
off the first set, 6-3. The crowd applauded 
and waited for Crawford to warm up. 
laying on his baseline instead of behind 
it, gaining invaluable split seconds by tak- 
ing Perry’s shots just before the top of 
the bounce, stinging his steady backhand- 
| ers into Perry’s farthest corner, Crawford 
worked along sedately in the second set 
while his opponent’s tension mounted with 
the score. At 11-all, Perry made a double 
fault that unraveled his nerves long enough 
for Crawford to break through on the next 
point, then win the set on his own serve. 
| A long second set is most valuable to win. 
| At 4-all and 30-40 in the third, Perry 
| watched an easy lob drop, decided it was 
out, turned to hear the linesman call it 
good. A few moments later, Crawford had 
the set. With judicial composure he 
strolled to the marquee where his plump 
wife was smiling, chatted for ten minutes, 
while Perry went to change his flannels for 
ducks that would flap less in the wind. 
With a crowd to watch him, Perry, like 
Borotra, gives an impression of being 
debonair, light-hearted, only incidentally 
concerned with winning. In reality, even 
nore than most crack players, he is deadly 
serious about tennis. Determined to win 
one important championship in 1933, he 
had trained a whole year for last week’s 
final. Crawford, despite his sturdy appear- 
ance, was last week suffering from the poor 
condition which has been widespread 
| among top tennis players in 1933. He had 
| had too much championship tennis. He 
was too nervous to sleep before the semi- 
finals: he suffered from night sweats, a 
twisted knee and palpitations of the heart. 
After the rest, during which Crawford 
admitted to his doctor that he felt dizzy, 
Perry ran out on the court apparently 
| fresher than when the match began. He 


ran off three games, his flat drives equal- 
ing anyone’s for speed. Crawford let him 
blaze out the set at love. In the last set, 
Crawford’s gesture of patting his chest as 
though his heart or his lungs hurt him, 
became more noticeable. He managed to 
break through Perry’s serve in the third 





International 


CHAMPION PERRY 
No night sweats, no palpitations. 


game and then suddenly the deliberate 
manner that had seemed to indicate a care- 
fully controlled supply of reserve energy 
became an expression of utter fatigue. 
Perry, dancing around the court, barely 
able to wait for the ball-boys to furnish 
ammunition for his serve, smashed through 
four more games for set, match and title— 
the first an English player has won in the 
U. S. since Hugh Lawrence Doherty, 30 
years ago. 


Off Cohasset 


Jockeying for the start of the first of 
six races for a “women’s national sailing 
championship” off Cohasset, Mass. last 
week, Skipper Lorna Whittelsey of the 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club’s crew had a 
piece of hard luck. Two of the other six 
boats in the race—sailed by crews from 
Bellport, L. I. and Cohasset—collided 
with her, sailing broad off when she was 
closehauled. The judges disqualified Bell- 
port. An Edgartown boat won, sailed by 
Clara Dinsmore. In the afternoon, with 
airs so light that the 17-ft. Manchester 
one-design sloops were sometimes impos- 
sible to steer, Bellport drifted into a 
marker, received another disqualification, 
withdrew. Ruth Sears, whe had finished 
second in the first race, found a puff on 
the last leg of the three-mile triangular 
course and won. 

Next day the breeze was brisk in the 
morning, light in the afternoon. Ruth 
Sears won the first race, Lorna Whittelsey 
the second. In the third race of the day 
the Sears boat only needed to finish two 
places ahead of Miss Whittelsey {or 
enough points to win the series without 
the formality of a sixth race. It looked as 
though she would get them when as the 
boats rounded the last mark, she was far 
out in front and Lorna Whittelsey was 
third, a good quarter-mile behind Edgar- 
town. By making up that quarter-mile— 
largely because the Edgartown had some- 
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how picked up a piece of driftwood with 
her keel—Lorna Whittelsey kept her 
chance alive but it was a chance as faint 
as the breeze that had given it to her. In 
the sixth race, Ruth Sears would have had 
to miss the one point a boat gets for finish- 
ing to lose the championship. Instead, 
while Lorna Whittelsey was winning and 
hoping, Miss Sears coasted cautiously 
around the course for a fourth place and 
the cup that Mrs. Charles Francis Adams 
put up in 1925, 304 points to Miss Whit- 
telsey’s 28}. 

Distantly related to Boston’s famed 
society athlete Eleanora Sears, Ruth Sears 
won the championship for Cohasset in 
1925 and 1926, has not competed for it 
since 1927. Added to her sailing skill last 
week was her knowledge of conditions. 
She does most of her racing in a Man- 
chester boat, knows Cohasset harbor well 








Wide 
LorNA WHITTELSEY 


World 


Loon but not quite Champion. 


because she has sailed there since she was 
six. In Cohasset, Ruth Sears is almost as 
famed as Lorna Whittelsey is at Green- 
wich, where she started to sail at the same 
age, with her father, Yacht Designer 
Henry Newton Whittelsey. Miss Whittel- 
sey has won the Adams cup four times but 
even if it really represented the women’s 
national sailing championship it could 
scarcely be considered her greatest 
achievement as a skipper. In 1931 she 
skippered a 58-ft. sloop on the Newport to 
Vineyard Haven run of the New York 
Yacht Club’s cruise. Last year she cap- 
tained a crew of three men and won the 
interclub championship on Long Island 
Sound. In the summer she sails in over- 
alls. In the winter she races regularly with 
the “frost-bite” fleet, in 11-ft. dinghies. 
Last winter, during a gale that only two 
other dinghy skippers would risk their 
boats in, she hit a mooring spile, had to 
be rescued. This made her a member of 
the “Loons”—frostbite skippers who have 
survived tipping over in the Sound in mid- 
winter. Last week she became a member 
of a more dignified organization—the 
Women’s National Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion, formed by the skippers who were at 
Cohasset, to run championship races next 
year, 
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STAINS OUR TEETH 


WE EAT AND DRINK By 
THE REASON WHY COLGATE'S 


REMOVES ALL SEVEN STAINS 
SOUNDS SENSIBLE TO ME 
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Has the real beauty of your teeth 
been hidden by seven Métis,” 


bp may have lovely teeth, without 
the world ever knowi ing it. Y es, with- 
out even you yourself ever knowing it. 

Manya woman has regretfully resigned 
herself to dull teeth—as a matter of Fate. 
When, hidden under the dullness, may be 
teeth that would flatter a girl ona maga- 
zine cover. 

For Fatedoesn’t dull your teeth. Break- 
fasts, dinners and suppers do! Everything 
we eat and drink, from soup to coffee, 


leaves stains on teeth. ..seven different 





kinds of stains, all told. 
But you can take them off—completely 

—with Colgate’s. 

Many toothpastes have only oneaction, 










The 7 causes of stains 


that discolor teeth 


1, Meats and other 
proteins 


3. Vegetables 
4. Sweets 
2. Cereals and other 5. Fruits 
starchy foods 6. Beverages 
7. Tobacco smoke 


Colgate’s removes all seven 





fail to thoroughly remove all stains. But 
Colgate's has the TWO actions necessary. 
An emulsive action that washes away 
most of the stains. And a gentle polish- 
ing action that safely rubs away others. 

That’s why Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream cleans teeth right down to the 
sparkling enamel. That’s why Colgate’s 
can give you beauty of teeth, after other 
toothpastes have failed. 

For a limited time only, you 
can get the large 25- cent tube 
of Colgate’s for only 19 cents. 
Buy it —tod: ay. 





WE 00 OUR PART 


For beautiful, stain-free teeth—use Colgate’s 
after every meal. See your dentist regularly, 




















LARGE 25c TUBE 


/apecial 19s 
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UP PIKES PEAK 


WITH 


NO OIL IN 
CRANKCASE 


WORLD RECORD AUTO 
FEAT ACCOMPLISHED BY 


PYRO 


On July 6th, 1933, a Pyroil-treated* Essex 
Automobile was driven from the base to the 
summit of Pikes Peak, Colorado, with no oil 
in the crankcase! (*Pyroil simply added to 
regular oil and gas for a period before test. 
Then all oil drained dry.) 
STATISTICS: 
No overheating, 
No water added to radiator, 
No motor damage! 
Legally attested by R. E. Schlegel (mem- 
ber A.A.A. Contest Board), Jerry Unser, 
famous Pikes Peak race driver, and oth- 
ers. Send coupon for facts. 





Pyroil is an extreme pressure, standby lubricant 
which is simply added in small quantity to your fa- 
vorite gasoline and lubricant. Then, every frictional 
metal part of your motor becomes impregnated with 
Pyroil’s heat-proof, friction-reducing, wear-resisting 
element. An exquisite, slippery, polished surface is 
established Friction is g ly decreased. Over- 
heating is decreased. You gain power and compres- 
sion. Valves are freed Rings sealed. Every deli- 
cate metal surface is fitted for perfect lubrication 

When you use Pyroil you get utmost performance, 
utmost service from your car. You save dollars in 
operating expense. 

Ask at filling stations and garages or see tele- 
phone book. Or, mail the coupon for Trial Test 
Offer. Manufactured and Guaranteed by Pyroil 
Company, W. V. Kidder, President, 237 
LaFollette Ave., LaCrosse, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 






Pyroil is equally effective for heavy duty 
and finely intricate machinery and equip- 
ment. Used by world’s foremost indus- 
trial plants. ‘“‘HOUSEHOLD PYROIL” in 
handy 3-ounce cans, now available. 


Genuine Pyroil is patented U. S. and Canada by 


HAeeE Sec the PYROIL 
EXHIBIT at the 
WORLD'S FAIR 


ture of W. 
Genera! Exhibits Bldg 















Kidder on every 
label. 







Pyroil Company 

237 LaFollette Ave. 

LaCrosse, Wisc., 
U.S.A. 


a0) 








us 
Please send facts of Pyroil’s 






newest accomplishment —-up 
Pikes Peak without oil! Also 
send Trial Test Offer and 







name of nearest distributor. 
NS is One ave awaene s 
Address..... 


IYROIL 


LUBRICATION PROCESS 
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Married. Prince Knud, 33, youngest 
son of King Christian X of Denmark; and 
Princess Caroline Mathilde, 21, his first 
cousin, second daughter of King Chris- 
tian’s brother, Prince Harald; in Fredens- 
borg, Denmark. 


Married. William Forbes Morgan, 


49, Farm Credit Administration person- 
nel director, uncle by marriage of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; and Sarah Jack- 
son Coonley, 23, daughter of Secretary 
Robert Jackson of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee; in Washington. 
a Se 
Died. King Feisal of Iraq, 50; sud- 
denly, of heart disease; in Berne, Switzer- 
land (see p. 16). 
——® 


Died. Captain Paul Koenig, 66, War- 
time commander of the famed German 
merchant submarine Deutschland; after 
long illness; in Gnadau, Germany. In 
July 1916 he startled the world by run- 
ning the Deutschland through the Allied 
blockade, bobbing up off the Virginia 
Capes with a valuable cargo of dyestuffs. 
While he unloaded and reloaded at Balti- 
more, eight Allied warships waited in fan- 
wise formation outside the three-mile 
limit. The Deutschland siipped through 
them, carried Captain Koenig home to a 
triumph that was redoubled when he made 
another round trip to the U. S. the fol- 
lowing autumn. ; 

Died. Elizabeth Hay Reynolds, 68, wife 
of George McClelland Reynolds who gave 
her health as one reason for resigning his 
board chairmanship of Chicago’s Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. last Janu- 
ary; of a paralytic stroke; in Pasadena, 
Calif. 








en 
Died. George Clinton Ward, 70, old- 
time railroader, president of Southern 


California Edison Co.; of pneumonia; in 
Los Angeles. 


——@— 


Died. Viscount Edward Grey, 1st Vis- 
count Grey of Fallodon, 71, Britain’s War- 
time Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs: of heart disease after long illness; 
at Fallodon, Christen Bank, Northumber- 
land. He was Foreign Secretary longer 
(1905-16) than any other man, was instru- 
mental in shaping the policy which kept 
England friendly to France, hostile to Ger- 
many. In June 1914 he sought desperately 
to avert the World War, as long as possible 
delayed sending to Germany the ultimatum 
on Belgian neutrality which preceded 
England’s declaration of war. For this he 
was blamed by Englishmen who felt that 
his hesitation encouraged Germany to 
strike first, by Germans who retorted that 
his policy of friendship emboldened France. 
Appointed temporary Ambassador to the 
U. S. in 1919, he spent four months in 
Washington without presenting his creden- 
tials to President Wilson, who was too ill 
to receive him. After England’s general 
strike of 1926 Viscount Grey helped force 
the split which drove his onetime associate 
David Lloyd George out of the Liberal 
Party. Eye trouble which left him almost 


totally blind forced him to retire from 
politics, devote himself to fishing and duck 
raising on his 2,000 Northumberland acres, 
He is bitterly attacked in Lloyd George's 
memoirs, published on the day of his 
death.* ' 

Died. Elinor Medill Patterson, 78, 
daughter of the Chicago Tribune's 
founder, Joseph Medill; relict of its one- 
time editor, Robert Wilson Patterson; aunt 
of its present publisher, Col. Robert 
Rutherford McCormick; mother of Presi- 
dent Joseph Medill Patterson of the New 
York Daily News and of Editor Eleanor 
Medill Patterson of the Washington Her- 
ald; of a heart attack; after long illness; 
in Chicago. 








——— 


Died. Clay Meredith Greene, 83, of in- 
juries suffered when he fell and broke his 
hip last May; in San Francisco, Calif. A 
famed playwright and librettist at the 
turn of the Century, he was eleven times 
(1891-98, 1902-05) Shepherd of New 
York’s Lambs Club, was the oldest mem- 
ber of San Francisco’s famed Bohemian 
Ciub. His passion play Nazareth was the 
first produced in the U. S. (1901), is re- 
vived every third year at Santa Clara, 
Calif. 
ae 

Died. Rev. Dr. Charles Henry Park- 
hurst, 91, famed oldtime foe of Tammany, 
of injuries suffered when he, a somnam- 
bulist, fell from the porch roof of his 
home in Ventnor, N. J. In 1892, as pastor 
of Manhattan’s socialite Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, — bushy-bearded, 
scholarly Dr. Parkhurst amazed his congre- 
gation by a sermon in which he charged 
that gambling and prostitution were pro- 
tected by New York's police. He hotly 
described the Tammany administration as 
“a damnable pack of administrative blood- 
hounds, polluted harpies, and a lying, per- 
jured, rum-soaked, libidinous lot.’’ When 
he failed either to substantiate or retract 
his charges, a grand jury denounced him 
for “dragging New York into the mire and 
wiping his feet on it.””’ He determined to 
collect proof of his charges personally 
Disguised in checked black & white trous- 
ers, red flannel tie and slouch hat, as a 
rich Westerner eager to see New York, he 
went at night into brothels and Chinese 
opium dens, consorted with gamblers, 
crooks and prostitutes in Manhattan’s red 
light districts. In one month he collected 
284 affidavits to prove his case, therewith 
forced the State government to appoint an 
investigating committee which revealed a 
malodorous system of police graft. The re- 
sultant reform movement sent Tammany 
Boss Richard Croker scurrying to exile in 
Ireland, by huge majorities elected Wil- 
liam L. Strong mayor, made Theodore 
Roosevelt commissioner of police. 








Died. Robert Augustus Chesebrough, 
96, retired president of Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Co., inventor of vaseline, a 
founder of the New York Real Estate 
Board; of old age; in Spring Lake, N. J. 


*To be published in the U. S. next month by 


Little, Brown & Co, 
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Seven major depressions have failed to 


uck 
res, 
ge’s 


«|| shake the stability of this company 


-8, Chartered in 1835—began business in 1843 
ne’s ? : 
yne- 
junt The Depression of 1837 was one of the worst this country ever experi- 
bert enced, Large investments had been made in farms, in canals, in the first 
esi- railroads. Currency in circulation trebled. Wild-cat banks reappeared. 
New ial] Crops failed in 1835 and again in 1837. Widespread depression lasted till 
inor ae" n° aaey = =s-s« 1845. This delayed the organization of the infant New England Mutual 
Ter- - . Life Insurance Company until 1843 when it began business with assets of $ 
Css; 


The Depression of 1857—The discovery of gold in California in 1849 

F stimulated prices. Speculation ran riot. Banks doubled. Between 1850 and 
his 1860, railroad building developed enormously. Agricultural lands were 
" \ : exploited. Financial panic came in 1857. Newspapers said “the world 
"the : Apis [aS seems sweeping into illimitable ruin.” The Civil War artificially stimu- $ 3 000 000 
ah wor" eee lated business. By 1865, assets of this young Company had: grown to ’ ’ 
New 

em- The Depression of 1873—A boom in transcontinental railroads followed 

lian the Civil War. Western lands were opened. War industries had unbal- 

the anced production. The factory system inaugurated our industrial revo- 

re- —_ = lution. Great profits were made. Inflation of currency followed, increased 


ara, = 5 by “Greenbacks.” Over-expansion and inflation caused tremendous $ 16 000 000 
le Say eS 2 failures. Despite depression, New England Mutual assets grew by 1880 to ’ Jy 


ark- The Depression of 1893—A great boom followed the resumption of 
any, Y 


2 specie payments in 1879. The gold stock rapidly increased. There was 
am- renewed enterprise with rising prices. An orgy of speculation occurred in 
his ; 1892, aggravated by coinage of overvalued silver. The gold reserve was 
stor ‘ ae Shas depleted, throwing doubt on Government bonds. Five hundred banks 
ware OS ah : suspended. Yet by 1898 the assets of this Company had increased to $ 28 000,000 
ded, 
gre- 
‘ged 
pro- 


The Depression of 1914—The close of the Spanish-American War had 

seen expansion of credit, new developments in business organization, a 

otly wave of prosperity. Industries and exports grew. But the exploitation era 

2 an 4 i - . passed. Business stagnated. Values fell away. Then came the World War 

node - ‘ which first intensified the depression, and later gave an immense impetus $ 79 000 000 
per- ; ° to activity. When we entered the War in 1917, Company assets had risen to ’ ’ 

‘hen 

ract The Depression of 1919 began with a break in the stock market in 

him November. Ill-balanced expansion due to the war had resulted in increased 

and agricultural acreage and huge manufacturing plants, reckless buying and 

d to . inflation, The market crash was sharp and severe. But in 1922 business re- 

ally. covered with high speed under the impact of the great reconstruction boom. 

ous- New England Mutual assets had been steadily climbing, and in 1921 were $ 1 1 6,000 000 
as a 
, he 
nese 
lers, 


red : Be 
; cies drove gold to us. The world writhed under the strain of reparations 
ctec 


= wre : * 

it] y and inter-allied debts. Paralysis gripped world trade. But Life Insurance $277 000 000 
mp : stood firm, and the assets of this Company by 1932 had mounted to ’ 9 

it an | 

ed a 
e re- 
any : ate Pow. 
le in every earner is the proved solidity of life insurance 





The Depression of 1929 followed an over-investment in fixed assets, 
wild speculation and large purchases of foreign securities. The post-war 
type of world monetary systems collapsed. War-inflated European curren- 





An outstanding lesson of every depression for investment, retirement and annuities. The special 


advantages of insurance with America’s oldest 


Wil- 


dore 


ugh, 
ough 

8 
stale 


‘. F 


th by 


for sure protection and safe investment. The rock- 
ribbed old New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has always typified sound management 
and responsible trusteeship. It offers the most 
modern type of policy contracts for protection, 


chartered mutual life insurance company will in- 
terest you. Write for “Seven Depressions—Seven 
Steps Upward,” a booklet telling about the lessons 
learned from each of the depressions through which 
this country has passed. 

GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, PRESIDENT 


NEw ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


BOSTON 
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CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


Lady for a Day (Columbia) is a Broad- 
way sob story, highly effective because in 
it sentiment is used mainly as a spring- 
board for comedy. Its heroine is a quaintly 
incredible old woman who sells apples on 
a Manhattan corner, guzzles too much gin, 
and corresponds with her daughter, whom 
she is sending to a Spanish convent, on 
the stationery of an expensive hotel. Ap- 
ple Annie (May Robson) finds herself in 
a dilemma when her daughter (Jean 
Parker) writes to say that she has become 
engaged to a young Spanish grandee and 
that she is bringing him and his father, 
Count Romero (Walter Connolly), to 
Manhattan to meet her family. 

Apple Annie’s best friend, a gambler 
named Dave the Dude (Warren William) 
who considers it good luck to buy her 
wares, decides to help her out. He has her 
renovated by beauticians, installed in a 
handsome apartment, rigged in the cos- 
tume of a respectable dowager. To make 
the arrangement even more convincing, he 
has his underlings pose as members of 
Manhattan’s haute monde which they do 
successfully until one of them, a garrulous 
old billiard-shark (Guy Kibbee), proposes 
a reception for Count Romero. Dave the 
Dude arranges for the waiters and chorus 
girls of Missouri Martin’s café to appear 
as socialites but the police interfere be- 
cause, in his anxiety to make the affair a 
success, Dave the Dude has kidnapped 
three society reporters. To persuade the 


 SIMONIZ 
Will Keep 
Your Car 


comaailer 





4} 113)4/2 | 


After you Simoniz your car, drive anywhere in 


Simoniz Kleener. 


police to permit the festivities, Dave the 
Dude calls on the Commissioner, who 
takes him to see the Mayor, who is having 
dinner with the Governor. Instead of Mis- 





Kreser, Parker & Rosson 


Oldster Robson: “Close your 
your finger om a map.... 


eyes, put 
” 


souri Martin’s waiters and chorus girls, 
it turns out that the Governor, the Mayor 
and all their friends attend Apple Annie’s 
reception, just in time to prevent Count 
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This car belongs to Mrs. T. A. Irwin, Sarnia, 
Ontario, Canada. Driven 41,342 miles— 
Simoniz keeps it looking beautiful 





any weather and it will always stay new looking. 

The sooner any car is Simonized the better. 
Simoniz protects the finish, makes it last longer 
and keeps the colors from fading. So always 
Simoniz a new car before it is driven very far. 

You'll enjoy Simonizing your car yourself. 
There’s nothing quicker to use, safer or better 
than the wonderful Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener. 
No hard rubbing. . . just a few easy strokes... 
makes your car sparkle like new—and it is 
beauty that lasts. Always insist on Simoniz and 


Nothing takes their place! 


MOTORISTS WISE +> SIMONIZ 


Romero and the daughter from finding 
out that she is a fraud. 

Director Frank Capra’s light touch as 
much as Damon Runyon’s story makes the 
picture the more likable for being entirely 
implausible. Good shot: two glum expres- 
sionless faces on either side of Apple An- 
nie’s wildly excited one in the crowd at the 
pier when she meets her daughter’s boat. 


If, as is highly probable, Lady for a Day 
is a box office success, May Robson will 
soon be one of the small company of ac- 
tresses who have become Hollywood stars 
not because they are handsome but be- 
cause, in a lifetime of practice, they have 
learned how to act. At 68 she is six years 
older than Marie Dressler, ten years older 
than Alison Skipworth, eight years older 
than the late Louise Closser Hale. 

Stock companies are the best schools for 
actors. May Robson played in stock for 
40 years as well as starring intermittently 
in Manhattan, London and_ elsewhere, 
Says she: “Close your eyes, put your 
finger on a map and nine chances out 
of ten I’ve played there.” For the last ten 
years or so she has been an expert bit- 
part actress in the cinema. Peculiarly blind 
to the most obvious qualities in their story, 
the producers of Lady for a Day were 
under the impression that her part in it 
was a bit also, until the reactions of a pre- 
view audience made it clear that she was 
the most important member of the cast. 
After celebrating the soth anniversary of 
her stage career at a Hollywood party last 
fortnight, May Robson went to Manhattan 
for the premiére of Lady for a Day, re- 
ceived a wrist watch from Columbia’s 
grateful Vice President Jack Cohn, hurried 
back to Hollywood to start work on a new 
picture. She has a five-year contract with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. MGM will make 
a fat profit on Actress Robson for lending 
her services to Columbia. In her next pic- 
ture she will replace Marie Dressler as a 
teammate for Polly Moran. Like most old 
time actresses, May Robson is _light- 
hearted as well as competent. She takes 
tapestry pillow covers to the studio to 
work on when she is not acting, writes a 
daily letter to her son, a Manhattan stock 
broker, goes to the races at Agua Caliente 
as often as she can. 

aes 


Bureau of Missing Persons (First 
National). To advertise the premiére of 
Lady for a Day (see above), Columbia’s 
publicity department last week hired an 
elderly apple vendor named Mrs. Nellie 
McCarthy to have her hair marcelled, 
lunch at the Waldorf-Astoria in a silk 
dress. To exploit Bureau of Missing Per- 
sons, First National promised, in adver- 
tisements, to pay $10,000 to Manhattan's 
missing Judge Joseph F. Crater in case 
he asked for it in person at the box office. 
Detectives from the Manhattan Police De- 
partment’s Bureau of Missing Persons— 
whose Captain John H. Ayers wrote Miss- 
ing. Men on which the picture is based— 
were on hand to identify Judge Crater. 
He failed to appear. 

Unlike Captain Ayers’ book, the picture 
has a plot—about a brash detective named 
Butch Saunders (Pat O’Brien) who falls 
in love with a girl (Bette Davis) who 
comes in to ask about a missing husband. 
Presently Butch Saunders learns the Chi- 
cago Police Department wants the girl for 
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A new ear with a supercharged 
air-cooled airplane engine that 
can never leak. freeze or boil 


Frequently new Franklin owners tell us that the elim- 
ination of worry about water alone in previous cars 
has justified the initial price of an air-cooled car. To 
them this unconcern about troubles and annoyances 


is complete luxury —true enjoyment which now has 


| this new accent of smart styling that so appropriately 






goes with the air-cooled, airplane engine. 


The thrilling feel of power and speed expressed in 
the new lines is alive at your toe tip. The smooth, 
supercharged, airplane engine zooms you over the hills, 
maintaining an undimming power flow even when held 
at wide open throttle all day. The supercharger, with- 
out taking extra power to operate, packs the fuel charge 


tvenly under pressure into each cylinder, resulting in 


NOW YOU CAN ABANDON WATER-COOLING FOREVER 


C 
NEW FRANKLIN 


AIRMAN 
in Smart New Styling 








smoother and livelier performance. Yet everything 
about this great engine is simple. The cooling turbine 
and supercharger are keyed direct to the crankshaft so 
that there can never be anything to replace or repair. 
There are a hundred fewer parts than in the ordinary 
water-cooled engine. 

Cushioned riding comfort such as is not possible 
in any other car has its source in Franklin’s full-elliptie 
springs—rear seat as restful as the front. Driving ease 
and handling in parking or on the curves is a revela- 
tion. After an all day run you appreciate what it means 


to get out of the car as fresh as when you started. 


See this revolutionary car. The luxurious interior 
with rich upholstery and appointments is designed in 
the finest taste. The new streamlined styling, a modern 
mode set by the Franklin Twelve, is in keeping with 
the progressiveness of the new Airman’s engineering 
principles. But above all, drive this car. 


Franklin Automobile Company, Syracuse, New York. 
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New Scientific Tests 
Prove You Can Save Up to 12% 
on Gasoline 


Save *1°° or More of Every *10°° You Spend for 
Gas Now—and Cut Oil and Repair Bills, Too, 
This Easy Way... Accept Money-Back Offer 


Eee 
— 


In recent California economy tests 
with cars of many makes, cars us- 
ing the correct grade of Pennzoil 
saved as much as 12% on gasoline! 


ht ete 


e 


OW! You can go farther on nine 
N gallons of gas than you could 
before on ten! Accurate scientific tests 
—with many makes of cars—prove it! 
They were made with cars taken right 
off the streets of Los Angeles—made 
under actual service conditions, just 
as you drive your own car. And they 
proved definitely that the correct 
grade of Jough-Film Pennzoil saves 
as much as $1.25 on gasoline every 
1,000 miles. 

Actually, the “drag” of the oil you 
use now is wasting that much of your 
gasoline. The correct grade of Pennzoil 
ends this waste—saves this money. 
It turns all your gasoline to power— 
carries you farther—cuts your gasoline 
bills as much as 12% and lets you 
keep $1.00 or more of every $10.00 
you spend for gasoline now. 


? 


Only Pennzoil’s Tough Film makes 
this saving possible. The correct grade 
of Pennzoil for your car is fast flowing 
—free from “oil drag.” Yet its extra 
toughness gives better, safer, longer 
lubrication than you're getting now. 
It actually increases speed and power 
—keeps your motor cooler and quieter. 

The experience of many thousands 


of motorists proves that the correct 
grade of Pennzoil will save you money 


17 MILES FARTHER 
ON TEN GALLONS 


OF GAS! I'LL SAY 


PENNZOIL SAVES MONEY! 





three ways. It cuts repair bills. It 
saves money on oil because it lasts 
longer. And it saves as much as 12% 
on gasoline. 


At our risk---test Tough -jilm 


Pennzoil now in your own car. Your 


murder; then that the man she is looking 
for is not really her husband but the 
person she has been accused of shooting. 
All this is as engrossing as the normal 
detective cinema but what gives Bureau of 
Missing Persons substance and makes it 
interesting journalism as well as adequate 
fiction are convincing shots of how a Miss- 
ing Persons Bureau works. Captain Webb 
(Lewis Stone), Butch Saunders’ superior, 
is a skillful and intelligent policeman. The 
picture shows him giving good advice to a 
child violinist, a man with an over-enthu- 
siastic wife, a fussy old bachelor who has 
lost his housekeeper, an old lady whose 
daughter has run away. 

If disappointed because no Judge Crater 
came for the $10,000 last week, First Na- 
tional nonetheless had reason to be satis- 
fied with its advertising trick. Captain 
Ayers, who saw the picture while waiting 
for claimants to appear, pronounced it 
authentic and ingenious, complimented 
Actor Stone, pointed out that his under- 
lings, unlike Captain Webb’s, are forbidden 


| to chew gum. 


¢ 








Penthouse (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
Cinemaddicts who have never been there 
must have confused ideas about Man- 


| hattan. Lady for a Day exhibits the city 


as a paradise for addle-headed apple vend- 
ors (see p. 32). Bureau of Missing Per- 
sons shows gentle detectives tenderly dis- 
suading vague citizens from intentional 
amnesia (see above). In Penthouse the 
New Yorkers are types with whom cine- 
maddicts should be more familiar—two 
important gangsters, a socialite lawyer and 


| miscellaneous strumpets, all briskly en- 


Bonded Pennzoil Dealer will fit the | 


correct grade to your motor — and 
we'll refund your money if the trial 
doesn’t convince you. Accept this 
money-back test offer now. 





THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 
Oil City Pa., Los Angeles, Calif. 
British-American Oil Co., Ltd. 


Sole Distributors in Ontario and Quebec, Canada 
Copyright 1933, The Pennzoil! Company 


NOW—PENNZOIL | 
IN REFINERY- = 
SEALED CANS 


Many dealers now carry ~~ 

Tough -Film Pennzoil in 1- and 5-quart 
cans, sealed at the refinery against dirt and 
moisture. The seal is never broken until the 
dealer pours the oil direct from the can into 
your crankcase. ° 


SOLD UNDER BOND «.,, 


Pennzoil gives you double protection against the 
dangers of bootleg oil. Both bulk Pennzoil and 
sealed cans are sold under bond. Your Pennzoil 
dealer forfeits $1,000 if he tricks you with an 


imitation. 


i 





gaged in alcoholism, murder and adultery. 

Lawyer Jackson Durant (Warner Bax- 
ter) loses his fiancée because she disap- 
proves of his friendship with a jolly gang- 
ster named Tony Gazotti. Not especially 
disheartened, Lawyer Durant presently has 
a chance to laugh last. His fiancée’s next 
admirer (Phillips Holmes) is accused of 
murdering a onetime sweetheart at a pent- 
house party. The real murderer is another 
gangster, rival to Gazotti, named Jim Crel- 
liman (C. Henry Gordon). Lawyer Durant 
brings him to justice, forms what looks 
like a lasting attachment with the sleek 
underworld girl (Myrna Loy) who helps 
him. Adapted from a story by Arthur 
Somers Roche and ably directed by Wil- 
liam S. Van Dyke—whose specialty here- 
tofore has been wild animal pictures— 
Penthouse is good, straightforward Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayerdrama, with glass doors 
and modern furniture. Most exciting shot: 
one of Crelliman’s underlings (George E. 
Stone) squeaking and wriggling when he 
gets the third degree. 


~ 


conemenon 





The Passion of Joan of Arc ( Société 
Général des Films), with Marie Falconett! 
as St. Joan, was released as a silent plc- 
ture in 1929. People who admired it for 
Carl Dreyer’s direction, Actress Falcon- 
etti’s performance in a réle which gained 
much of its power from faithfulness to 
historical fact, were last week pleased that 
the film was being exhibited again with 
satisfactory sound accompaniment. The 
questions & answers of the trial are ren- 
dered by Radio Announcer David Ross, 4 
musical score by Massard Kurzhene. 
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Three Ducks Less 


A squiggle of President Roosevelt’s pen | 


last week lifted a load from the minds of 
hundreds of thousands of U. S. sportsmen, 
set them to polishing guns, planning vaca- 
tions. Two months later than usual came 
the announcement, released by the Presi- 
dent’s signature, of 1933-34’s migratory 
game laws. 

Last year’s season of two months is re- 
tained. Only major change in this year’s 
laws is a lowering of the daily bag limit 
on wild ducks from 15 to 12. Of these 
not more than eight may be canvasback, 
redhead, scaup, teal, shoveler or gadwall. 
(Last year’s limit on this list, which in- 
cluded ringneck, was ten.) Brant may be 
shot on the Pacific Coast, not on the At- 
lantic where their principal food, eel grass, 
has almost disappeared (Trme, Aug. 21). 
Cackling geese are unprotected for the first 
time since 1930. 

States have been re-zoned. The season 
opens at noon Sept. 21, nine days earlier 
than last year (except in Alaska whose 
open season started Sept. 1) in Wiscon- 
sin, North Dakota and northern Idaho and 
ends Nov. 20. Other new zones with their 
dates for hunting duck, geese, coot and 
jacksnipe are as follows: 

Oct. 1 to Nov, 30—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, lIowa, 


Nebraska, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Nevada, northern Arizona. 

Oct. 16 to Dec. 15—Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York (except Long Is- 
land), Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Utah, Washington, 
Oregon, southern Idaho, northern New Mexico. 

Nov. 1 to Dec. 31—Long Island, N. Y., Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Kentucky, California, northern 
Texas. ; 

_ Nov. 16 to Jan, 15—New Jersey, Maryland, 
| Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
\Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi. 


‘Arkansas, Louisiana, southern Arizona, southern | 


Texas, southern New Mexico. 
Nov. 20 to Jan, 15—Florida. 





. 


‘Ber Off a Ledge 


| Some 350,000 people, including 100,000 
over Labor Day weekend, visited the State 
| Park in Watkins Glen, N. Y. to gape across 
adeep, narrow gorge at the buck deer with 
horns in velvet which, presumably chased 
by dogs and injured on the flank, had be- 
come marooned on a rocky ledge (Time, 
Sept. 4 & 11). No end of elaborate wiles 
and artifices, including stuffed deer, an 
Indian chief, a plank bridge, were brought 
jinto play to lure the animal from its 
prison, all to no avail. Park employes 
leared that, if frightened, the buck might 
plunge over the brink and be destroyed. 
| sits mate had been. Last week the buck’s 


[fry rou by now a national news 





‘tory, brought Superintendent Gardiner 
Bump of New York’s Conservation De- 
| cemgee to the scene. But before Mr. 
Bump could go into action, the buck saved 
itself. Gently urged by two wardens it 
walked unassisted to a spot where the 


ANIMALS | 


edge sloped least steeply to the gorge’s | 


tottom. As some experts had predicted it 
vould do when its injury was mended, it 





the 35-ft. cliff, loped easily up the other 
‘de and out of the national spotlight. 


traced its forelegs, slid smoothly down | 


i 








MEN WANTED 


a better brushless shave 


So here’s 


Glider, the 


Williams 


Brushless 
Shave 


Never let any one lead you to 
believe that this brushless 
shaving idea is new. The first 
brushless shave was imported into 
this country about forty years ago. 
And most of the 250-odd brushless 
shaves on the market today are 
imitations of this Engiish pioneer. 


But it remained for Williams to 
bring you a brushless shave that is 
utterly different from all the rest. 
Different in the way it’s made. Dif- 
ferent in the way it works. Others 
tried. Williams succeeded. 


You know its name—GLIDER. And 
thousands of men also know that it 
couldn’t be called anything else. 
For GLIDER spreads easily, freely, 









without finger-urging. It “‘lu- 
bricates” a silk-smooth path 
for your razor right down 
to skin level. Makes every hair a 
“set-up” for your skimming blade. 
And it rinses off quickly, too. Leaves 
your face cool, comfortable—with- 
out a trace of after-sting. 


Go right ahead—compare GLIDER 
with any other brushless shave. A 
few shaves will prove GLIDER’S 
case—and we'll even furnish those 
free just to convince you. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY _ Dept. T-3 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


I'll take you up. Please send me a FREE trial tube 
containing a dozen GLIDER Shaves. 


Name... 


COOOOCO Creer rere tees eeeeeeeeeee® 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 
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Black derby, white shirt, 
blue and grey check te, 
black sitk hose. Stetson Shoe 
76, black, with the Heald- 
arch feature—a semt- 


Slexible arch. 


Knitted pullover sweater, 
shell-knit henna golf hose, 
7 Stetson 
Shoe 1013, tan, an easy- 
Sitting shoe for sportsmen. 


pipe, and pouch. 


STETSON SHOES CAN BE PURCHASED 
AT THE FOLLOWING STORES: 


AKRON 
ALBANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 
ALTOONA 
AUBUCEN 
BINGHAMTON 
BosTon 
Boston 
BRIsTOL 
BROOKLYN 
BROOKLYN 
BRooKLyN 
BUFFALO 
CANTON, OHIO 
CHARLESTON 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 
CuIcaco 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
CoLumMBrs 
DAYTON 
Decatvr, ILL. 
DENVER 

Des MorNnes 
DETROIT 

E. LIVERPOOL, O. 
ELMIRA 

Ex Paso, Texas 
HARRISBURG 
HARTFORD 
HOBOKEN 
HOLYOKE 
HYANNIS, Mass. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Jprsey City 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa. 
JOLIET 

Kansas CITy 
LANCASTER 
LINCOLN 
Lorain, OHIO 
Los ANGELES 
Mapison, Wis. 
MILWAUKEB 
MINNEAPOLIS 





NEWARK 
New Haven . 
New Yore 


New York 
New York 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 

* (East Liberty) 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
ROCHESTER 
St. Lovis 
SALT LAKE CIty 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SCRANTON, Pa. 
SEATTLE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


SYRACUSB 

TOLEDO 
WASHINGTON 
WaTERTOWN, N. Y. 
WHEELING 
WILKES-BARRgB, Pa. 
WILMINGTON 
Winona, MINN. 
WorcesTER, Mass. 
Yonx«ers, N. Y. 


Wagoner-Marsh-Johnson Co. 
E. A. Beaumont Company, Inc. 
E. L. Washburn Company 
A. Simon & Company 
The Dusenbury Company, Inc. 
Parlor City Shoe Store 
Stetson Shoe Shop 
Jordan Marsh Company 
The Lorraine Shoe Company 
David Heller 
Harry Sachs 
H. Triebitz, Inc. 
The Buffalo Stetson Shop, Ino. 
Horton's, Inc. 
Deutsch & Cohen 
J. N. Waddell Shoe Company 
The Stetson Shops 
Dearborn at Adams 
59 East Randolph 
Stetson Shoe Shop, Inc. 
The Cleveland Stetson Shop Co. 
The Holbrook Bootery Company 
The Harry L. Buck Shoe Company 
Raupp & Son 
Daniels & Fisher 
Wiltsey’s Shoe Shop, Inc, 
Berke’s Boot Shop 
Gus Bendheim 
Gosper-Kelly, Inc. 
Blumenthal’s 
Cc. J. Crego & Son 
The W. G. Simmons Corp. 
The Geismar Shop 
Thomas S. Childs, Inc. 
James E. Baxter 
George J. Marott 
Troll Bros., 400 Central Ave. 
Zang’s 
Dinet & Company 
Hutcheson-Stetson Shoe Shop 
Shaub’s Shoe Shop 
Miller & Paine, Inc. 
The Hageman Shoe Company, Inc. 
The Stetson Shop 
Huegel-Hyland Company 
Stetson Shoe Shop, Inc. 
Standard Clothing House, Inc, 
Schwenker & Mougin, Inc. 
Stetson Shoe Shop 
Langrock, Inc. 
Stetson Shoe Shops, inc. 
289 Madison Avenue 
15 West 42nd Street 
Empire State Building 
153 Broadway 
N. Ostrow 
Swarts Shoe Shop 
Norcross & Abbott, Inc. 
Stetson Shoe Shop, Inc. 
P. Ludebuehl & Son 
The Stetson Shoe Shop 
Park-Brannock Stetson Shops, Inc. 
Hutcheson Shoe Company 
The McKendrick Shoe Company 
Frank Werner Company 
Samter Brothers 
The Stetson Shoe Shop 
Stetson Shoe Shop 
Park-Brannock Company 
The B. R. Baker-Toledo Company 
The Stetson Shoe Shop 
E. P. Elitharp, Inc. 
Nay Shoe Company 
Walter’s Shoe Store 
Lloyd Shorter 
Baker & Steinbauer Shoe Co.; Inc. 
Denholm & McKay Company 
J. Cantor 












that dress the part 


A TAN calf oxford for busy days at the 
office .. . a plain toe pattern to go with 


loungy checks and plaids . . . black calf 
oxfords for informal wear in the evening 


. . . for every occasion, every outfit, 
there is a Stetson model to aid you dress 
the part. 


From the moment you put them on, 
Stetsons will fit snugly, easily, gently. So 
pliable are Stetson leathers, so instantly 
responsive to every action of the foot, 
that you might well be walking in 
slippers instead of brand-new shoes. 
Stetsons are made so well they need 
no breaking in! 

These fine shoes retain their habit of 
quality season after season. Even after 
months at the office, the club or in the 
country, the breeding of this shoe will 
still be evident, its distinction unques- 
tioned. (A Stetson, by the way, takes a 
good shine.) More than 150 separate 
operations are required to fashion the 
Stetson into the smart, enduring article 
of dress that it °s. 


For more than 45 years, this has been 
the footwear of the nation’s best-dressed 
men, younger and older. Stetson Shops 
throughout the country will show you 
all patterns and sizes. Ask the Stetson 
dealer, or write to us, for a copy of the 
booklet, “Stetson Walks the First Ten 
Miles.” 


a STETSON SHOES 


Fine footwear for gentlemen since 1885 











AERONAUTICS 


5F to Coco Solo 

Six big twin-motored Navy flying boats 
skittered across the blue waters of Nor- 
folk Harbor one afternoon last week, took 
off in perfect formation and bored south. 
Each was manned by two officers, four 
enlisted men. Each was_ completely 
equipped with machine guns and bomb 
racks. Around the airdrome there was 
much well-mannered excitement, but all 
that officials would admit was that Squad- 
ron 5F under Lieut.-Commander Donald 
M. Carpenter was flying to Panama— 
purely routine. Few hours later the Press, 
already excited by the naval mobilization 
in Cuban waters (see p. 9), headlined: 
SIX NAVY PLANES ON MYSTERY 
HOP. 

Into the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics 
crackled their progress—over Pamlico 
Sound, passing the western tip of Cuba, 
over Grand Cayman. Not until Panama 
was the nearest land would the Bureau 
admit that Squadron 5F was out for the 
world’s record for a non-stop flight- 
in-formation. 

After 25 hr. of methodical flight, five of 
the 5F sextet swooped down on the naval 
base at Coco Solo, Canal Zone, 1,788 nau- 
tical miles from Norfolk—160 nautical 
miles better than Italo Balbo’s record hop 
with ten planes across the South Atlantic 
in 1931. One plane with engine trouble 
lagged 40 mi. behind. 

Around the Bureau of Aeronautics in 
Washington last week it was jubilantly 
hinted that Squadron 5F might be sent on 








| a 3,000-mi, jaunt up the west coast to 


San Diego, Calif., might even go to Italy 
next year to return Italo Balbo’s recent 
call. 





_—— 


Bennett Balloon 

Still in doubt until the end of last week 
was the outcome of the James Gordon 
Bennett International Balloon Race 
(Time, Sept. 11). By virtue of landing 
methodically at Branford, Conn., 750 mi. 
from Chicago, Lieut.-Commander Thomas 
G. W. (“Tex’’) Settle, pilot of the Navy 
bag and winner of last year’s race from 
Basle, Switzerland, was far in the lead. 
Then out of the wilds of Quebec, bearded 
and exhausted, trudged the Polish en- 
trants, Captain Francizek Hynek and 
Lieut. Zbigniev Burzynski. They had 
descended about 102 mi. northeast of 
Rivére A Pierre, followed moose paths 
and bashed through thick forests to 
Lemieux on the railroad. Their flight was 
estimated at about 1,050 mi. (The record 
is 1,354 mi.) My 

Everybody feared that another missing 
bag, the Goodyear XI carrying Frank A. 
Trotter and Ward Tunte Van Orman, 
might have been blown into the Atlantic. 
For Pilot Van Orman, champion of two 
Bennett races and a veteran of many 
others, it would not have been strange to 
find himself at sea. Once in a European 
race he was carried out in the dead of 
night, signaled a passing steamer with 4 
flashlight, alighted safely on deck. _ 

More than a week passed before a line- 
man discovered the last missing team be- 
tween Sudbury and Abitibi Canyon in 
Northern Ontario. Grounded in 4 
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thunderstorm about 550 mi. 
sart, Balloonists Trotter & Van Orman 
had plunged through the bush until they 
sumbled on power lines of Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Co. Shrewdly they had 


| chopped down a pole, knowing that soon 


4 lineman would be sent to repair the 
break. On the stump they left a note 
saying that they were following the line 
south. Finding the note the lineman 
hurried after, found them huddled in a 
shanty, their clothes shredded and shoes 
worn through, wretched with ptomaine 
poisoning from a can of beans. Few hours 
later the Polish team knew that they 
would carry the Bennett Cup back to 
Warsaw. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 








Goddess 

In Greensboro, N. C. Robinson R. Sta- 
bler, glowing with international goodwill, 
proposed that New York Harbor’s God- 
dess of Liberty be equipped with loud- 
speaker and polylingual set of records, 
\thunder appropriate greetings and fare- 
| vells at passing ships. 


— 





Trippers 


In Chicago to attend the Fair arrived 

Professional Footballer Cecil (““Red Hot’’) 
Burns who had set out on foot from 
Dallas, Tex. last spring with a bale of 
otton on his back (Time, June 12). Also 
John R. 
Carter, 52, and his daughters Lois Jean, 
3, and Rovena, 9. They had rollerskated 
om Detroit in seven days, averaging 
45 mi. per day. 


Father 

In Chicago, Mrs. Marjorie McKennon 
ued her husband Paul for divorce, charged 
that last Christmas he gave their three 
hildren gifts of money, filched it while 
jihey were asleep, told them next morning 
hat “for some unknown reason” Santa 
Claus had come back for his presents. 





@ 
>— 








satan 
In Reno, John Edwards Sievers filed a 


lim to the $100,000 willed by the late | 


Horace Elliott Wadsworth as a 
be the apprehension of his murderer. 
‘id John Edwards Sievers: “The coroner 
aid Wadsworth died of ‘acute alcoholism.’ 

This is evidence that Satan, or the devil, 
tilled him by an indirect method.” 


reward 








II 


Near Troy, Ohio when a train crashed | 


jnto her horse & buggy, killing the horse. 
Mrs. Anna Idemiller, 71, seized an iron 
jing on the front of the locomotive, held 
® until the train stopped, escaped with 
jcalp i injuries and a broken leg. 


@ 








Tow 


Off Manhasset, L. I., Joseph Smithanna, 
narine patrolman, putt- -putted out to 
fescue 250-lb. Vera Nielson, struggled 
eelly to pull her into his boat, failed. 


Nothing daunted, small Patrolman Smith- 
sna slung a rope around large, patient 
pYera Nielson, towed her to safety. 


from the | 
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MARSHALL FIELD & CO.’S 
SHOWING OF “MY DOLLY” 





Marshall Field & Co. Retail Store—Aug. 10, 1933, Chicago 


@The unbreakable head 
of “My Dolly” is made of 
“Millite” an exclusive de- 
velopment by Miller. Has 
movable glass eyes with 
real hair lashes. 


Washable 


Life-like Flesh 
Color and Feel 


Sizes: 10” to 18” 
Movable 


Arms and Legs 


Baby and Straight 
Leg Types 


TOY BUYERS: 


To help us check this ad- 
vertisement will you kind- 
ly mention Time Magazine 
in writing? Do not delay 
ordering “My Dolly”. It is 
selling fast. Ask for Cata- 
logue. 








Amazing New ALL-RUBBER 
“My Dolly , Looks, Feels, Alive! 


HIS lovable, life-like baby-doll, made en- 

tirely of soft, flesh-colored rubber, fitted to 
perfection the exacting requirements for a Doll 
that was to represent Marshall Field’s high 
standard of quality and value, in the thousands 
of homes where children will be made happy 
by this gorgeous souvenir Rubber Doll of “The 
World’s Fair”. 

Made by one of the oldest, largest makers of 
fine rubber goods, “My Dolly” is more than a 
Doll. Its naturalness fascinates everybody, and 
since it is practically damage-proof and wash- 
able it will be treasured in many homes tili 
another generation. “My Dolly” is packed in a 
bed-type box with rubber mattress. 


At All the Best Department Stores, Toy Stores 
“My Dolly” is new, but leading stores every- 
where have it. If your favorite store is not able 
to supply you, write and we will tell you where 
to get it. Order early for Christmas. The de- 
mand will be great. 


MEMBER 


MILLER RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., INC., AKRON, O. 
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ARE YOU 
IN THE 


100,000 
mile 
club? 


to be proud of his new model is 
now proud of his long mileage. 
It’s a better measure of skill. 
Here’s a letter from a driver who 
has put on mileage: 


@@ I drive a 1929 Studebaker. 
| have worn out half a dozen 
filters, three batteries, four sets 
of tires... but with Quaker State 
in the crankcase,the motor goes 
At 97,500 miles, | 
am cheerfully speeding over the 


mountain passes of the Pacific 


’ 
on forever. 


Nerthwest, and have never used 


any other oil than Quaker 
State, Summer or Winter.* @® 


G. 8. KILE, Oregon 





For such mileage, study these 
oil-facts. Ordinary motor oils 
average 1 quart or more of “light- 
end” oil per gallon. This burns 
up in high-speed, high-compres- 
sion cylinders .. . blows away. 

Quaker State removes this 
light-end material . .. at the 
refinery. It never reaches your 
motor. Every gallon of it is 4 
quarts motor lubricant, net. 

Look for the Quaker State 
sign. Refinery-sealed drums, 1- 
quart and 5-quart cans assure 
your getting the genuine...... 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OILS 


and Superfine Greases 


% What's your experience? Write us. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 


RELIGION 














Chicago Tribunal 


Besides being lengthy and _ laborious, 
adding a new saint to the Roman Catholic 
calendar is an expensive business. Many 
hearings are held, many investigations 
made into the life of the person proposed 
for canonization. Alleged miracles, upon 
which beatification and subsequent canoni- 
zation depend, must be diligently checked 
by expert scientists and doctors. Then, 
if the cause is successful elaborate cere- 
monies are held in St. Peter’s in Rome. 
All this runs to money. The Roman 
Catholic faithful are giving sums which 
may eventually total as much as 1,000,000 
lire ($70,000) to make a saint of Mother 
Frances Xavier Cabrini, foundress of the 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart,* 
on whose case hearings were in progress 
last week at Chicago. 

Youngest of 13 children, Frances Ca- 
brini was born in Italy in 1850. She 
founded her sisterhood in 1880. Saved as 
a child from drowning, she had a lifetime 
horror of water, but this did not keep her 
from crossing the Atlantic 24 times on the 
business of the order. The Sacred Heart 
Sisters now have 5,000 members, maintain 
200 institutions all over the world, includ- 
ing Columbus Hospital in Chicago where 
Mother Cabrini died in 1917, 


Last week was a busy and exciting one 
for the sisters in Columbus Hospital. The 
cause of Mother Cabrini after being heard 
in Rome had reached the stage of “Apos- 
tolic Process” in which a church tribunal 
could be held to investigate miracles and 
“heroic virtues.” The Holy See ordered 
that it take place in Chicago with George 
Cardinal Mundelein as judge. “Devil's 
advocates” were appointed to cross-exam- 
ine witnesses and eliminate spurious mira- 
cles. One of them, Monsignor Giovanni 
Della Cioppa, came all the way from 
Rome. Churchmen could recall no such 
tribunal having taken place before in the 
U. S. 

In strictest secrecy, by candlelight be- 
hind locked doors in an austere chamber 
in Columbus Hospital, one witness at a 
time appeared before the court. Black- 
robed nuns swished through the hospital 
corridors, attending to the needs of judges, 
advocates and witnesses. Across the hall 
nuns vowed to secrecy bent over desks, 
laboriously making four copies in long- 
hand of all testimony, to be sent to Rome. 
Every day Monsignor Cioppa distributed 
hard candies in little silk bags stitched by 
the nuns, explaining that this was an old 
Italian custom signifying Joy and Peace. 

Two miracles are necessary for beatifi- 
cation. In Chicago last week appeared 
Sister Delfina Grazioli of Seattle who says 
she had four major operations before 
December 1925. Given the death-bed rite 
of Extreme Unction, she saw a vision of 
mother Cabrini, soon recovered. Next 
week in Chicago doctors were to examine 
Peter Smith, 12, of Manhattan. Peter 
Smith was blinded soon after birth, when 
a careless nurse washed his eyes with silver 


*Not to be confused with the international 
Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, famed for 
its socialite schools, founded by St. Madeleine 
Sophie Barat. 


nitrate in 509% solution instead of 1%. 
He also contracted pneumonia. Prayers 
were addressed to Mother Cabrini. Peter 
Smith regained his health, his sight and 
now plans to become a priest. 

After the hearings in Chicago, some 
members of the tribunal will proceed to 





Wide World 


THE LATE MoTHEeR FrANceS X. CAsrini 


A blind boy in Manhattan . . 
Seattle. 2 .°: 


West Park, N. Y. where the body of 
Mother Cabrini will be exhumed from its 
vault, identified. They will scrutinize it 
for unusual signs of preservation—an aid 
but not an essential to beatification. 


—-—e 


Portraits of Preachers 

What manner of man is the U. S. 
preacher? He may be Liberal, Moderate 
or Fundamentalist, poet, teacher or mys- 
tic. He is less the scholar-theologian than 
his brothers in England and Scotland; 
more the pastor-executive-publicist. He is 
entertaining and vivacious, but restrained 
in comparison with the thunderers of half 
a century ago. He speaks over the radio 
He publishes as many volumes of ser- 
mons in a year as were published in a 
decade prior to 1890. He is about 54 
years old. “It is doubtful if there has 
been another period in American history 
so opulent in the number of strong and 
brilliant preachers as our own.” 

Thus, in presenting a book on U. S. 
preachers,* writes Edgar De Witt Jones 
Detroit minister (Disciples of Christ, 
Central Woodward Church). A onetime 
president of his church’s international 
body, onetime Detroit Newsman, at pres 
ent a correspondent for the Christian Cen- 
tury, Author Jones knows his preachers 
well. He portrays 32 of them, chosen alter 
careful consultations among fellow-preach- 
ers. Excerpts: 
@. Frederick Bohn Fisher of Ann Arbor 
Mich. is the Mahatma Gandhi's most 
impassioned U. S. devotee. A Meth- 
odist missionary in India, he was made 4 


. a nun in 





*American Preachers of Today (Bobbs-Met- 
rill, $2). 
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REO SELF-SHIFTER OPERATION IS 
SIMPLICITY ITSELF 












@ The Reo Self-Shifter does automati- 
cally what drivers are otherwise 
required to do by hand with a gear- 
shift lever. 


® There are no new driving habits to 
acquire. 


@ No levers—no mysterious buttons. 


@ No action or effort on the driver's 
part. 


@ As the car’s speed increases, it auto- 
matically changes to high. 


@ As the speed decreases, it automati 
cally changes back to a lower ratio. 


@ This is accomplished with an EX- 
TREMELY SIMPLE combina- 
tion of sturdy clutch and gears en- 
gaging and disengaging automati- 
cally with the speed of the car. 






— or engineer, mer- 
chant or mechanic — they 


all speak alike of the REO SELF- 
SHIFTER. é 


Women stress the utter ease and 
simplicity of handling; men extol 
its fast get-away and smooth going 
in traffic. 


All insist it adds indescribably to 
the joy of driving. All pronounce it 
safer. And none would ever think 
of going back to old-style shifting. 


““My REO SELF-SHIFTER works 
like magic” is the substance of 


REO FLYING CLOUD SIX $795 REO-ROYALE EIGHT $1745 


*SELF-SHIFTER (fully patented by Reo) Standard on Reo-Royale. Slight extra 
cost on Flying Cloud. (Standard Models f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax.) 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


LANSING—TORONTO 





ZLMLLLLLILL SL 






almost every comment. Drive a 
Self-Shifting Reo yourself—and 
you too will add your voice to the 
rising chorus of public acclaim! 


The entire Reo Flying Cloud line, including the 
various standard and deluxe models, is now 
offered at prices that will astound those who 
know the traditional Reo quality and perform- 
ance. Think of being able to buy a Self-Shifting 
Reo—the car that brought forth such an amaz- 
ing flood of praise from delighted owners—at 
these low prices! 


By all means before you decide on the purchase 
of a new car, acquaint yourself with the great- 
est automotive advance in years—the “Car 
Without a Gearshift Lever’. Write today for 
copy of “PROOF”, an interesting booklet of un- 
biased comments from Reo Self-Shifter owners. 
In the meantime, call on your Reo dealer for a 
drive! 
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On guard—through the years 
from 1810 to 1933 


Millions upon millions of prop- 
erty values are today safeguarded 
by Hartford policies. Organized 
in 1810 to offer protection to 
property owners against loss by 
fire, the HARTFORD has con- 
stantly broadened its service 
until today it offers protection 
against a multitude of modern 
hazards. 

From every depression, war, 
hurricane and conflagration dur- 
ing these 123 years the HART- 
FORD has emerged stronger, 


more firmly entrenched than before. 





i" FS 


©n. F.1.co. 193 


Because of this unbroken record of safety 


and security we invite you to consult with 


the Hartford Agent in your town.* 


He can 


The resources of the HARTFORD are set forth in detail 


diagnose your insurance needs and give you in our 123d annual statement. We shall be pleased to send a 


HARTFORD protection for all of them. 


copy of it to you upon receipt of your request, addressed 


to the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY *If you do not know the 


name of the Hartford Agent 
look under “Hartford” in 


AND THE HARTFORD accipENT AND INDEMNITY CO. _.g stepbone book. If be 


WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY 


isn’t listed, write the 


Hartford Fire Insurance 
OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE _ Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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bishop in 1920, resigned in 1930 because 
his job was “too much burdened with ad- 
ministration and too little harnessed to 
definite spiritual functions.” Of him St. 
Gandhi has said: “Bishop Fred Fisher first 
came to visit me on a Monday. He talked 
all day. I couldn’t even get a word in any- 
where. All I could do was listen. I kept 
my mouth shut and let the Bishop talk. 
The rest did me so much good that I have 
ever since kept Monday as a day of si- 
lence.” Dr. Fisher is famed for the way 
he ends his prayers, looking toward heaven 
and saying firmly: “For JESUS’ sake, 
Amen.” 

@ Methodist William Leroy (“Bill’’) 
Stidger, now of Boston’s Church of All 
Nations, has been criticized as “sensa- 
tional” and “vaudevillian.” He is “frisky 
as a calf, playful as a puppy, and if need 
be, billicose as a bull in a beauty shop 

a combination of Walt Whitman, ‘Buffalo 
Bill’ and Theodore Roosevelt.” West Vir- 
ginia-born, he studied at Allegheny Col- 
lege, Brown, and Boston University. He 
claims he told Author Sinclair Lewis to 
“write a book about a preacher.” Au- 
thor Lewis settled in. Kansas City where 
“Bill” Stidger was preaching, got him and 
other local ministers to help him with E/- 
mer Gantry. But Dr. Stidger “most cer- 
tainly did not have in mind the kind of a 
preacher book that Lewis wrote.” 

@ Tall, high-browed, pink-cheeked Rein- 
hold Niehbuhr, Socialist, is “the most 
popular speaker among college groups on 
the American platform today.” Editor of 
World Tomorrow, he teaches at Manhat- 
tan’s Union Theological Seminary. Unlike 
that other preacher-to-the-young, Daniel 
Alfred (“Dan”) Poling (whom Author 
Jones does not include among his chosen 
32), Niehbuhr is “recusant, an independ- 
ent, a pathfinder. . . . Niehbuhr loves to 
shock the complacent; Poling to inspire 
the indifferent. . .. Poling is a lesser 
Bryan; Niehbuhr a more _ intellectual 
Debs.” 

@ White-crowned Dr. Peter Ainslie of 
Baltimore’s Christian Temple ‘would have 
made a famous cardinal.” A stout-hearted 
warrior for Peace and Church Unity, Vir- 
ginia-born, he once made a Virginia audi- 
ence squirm by telling them how, in a Jim 
Crow car, he asked a Negro woman to sit 
by him and cried down the other passen- 
gers when they sought to have her ousted. 
@ Author Jones asked two Methodists 
who is their ablest preacher. Both named 
Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle of Evanston, 
Ill., who last spring was hounded as a Com- 
munist by a group calling themselves 
“Paul Reveres” (Time, March 27). Said 
one Methodist: “He leaves me cold but he 
has the goods: brains, courage and an ex- 
traordinary gift of adapting the old Gospel 
to present conditions. ... Tittle is 
Methodism’s best gift to the university cir- 
cles.” ; 

@ Editor Charles Clayton Morrison of 
the Christian Century “needs plenty of 
time if he is to achieve the best results 
oratorically.” In one church where he was 
to “supply” for several Sundays, a clock 
Was placed in the pulpit with a sign: 
“Preach not over 30 minutes.” But “when 
Dr. Morrison preaches he preaches and a 
little thing like a clock and an inscription 
warning him to stop in 30 minutes is as 
futile as a snowball in the tropics.” 
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ART 


“Generous Contribution” 

Portrait painters have never done much 
business with John D. Rockefeller Sr. 
Until last week there were only two known 
portraits of him that he had paid for. 
John Singer Sargent had done them both. 
Last week a third was added. The painter 
was one Michael Matsakas, 36, a Greek 
Chicagoan with curly black sideburns, who 
has been a bus-boy, wrestler and interior 
decorator in public; a poet, philosopher 
and painter in private. The price: a used 
pale blue necktie. 

Michael Matsakas has never sold a 





painting, never exhibited one in a gallery, 
never painted a nude. He had long looked 
upon Mr. Rockefeller as a great man. Last 
autumn Michael Matsakas painted his por- 
trait from a photograph, a firmly painted, 





THE MATSAKAS ROCKEFELLER 


The tie is after an original, the pin from a 

tracing. 
kindly portrait of a hale old man wearing 
a dark blue tie. For a Christmas present 
he sent it to Mr. Rockefeller with a note, 
“T always have been a great admirer of 
yours and the wonderful things you have 
done for humanity.” A month later, just 
after’ New Year’s Day, he got it back 
with a note from Mr. Rockefeller's secre- 
tary: 

“Mr. Rockefeller is deeply appreciative 
of your kind thought . also of your 
beautiful letter. 

“Mr. Rockefeller and his friends think 
it would be an improvement if the necktie 
could be brought to a different shade of 
blue, and we are taking the liberty of 
sending you the portrait, express prepaid, 
and one of Mr. Rockefeller’s ties which 
represents the shade of blue which he has 
been in the habit of wearing, and if it is 
your pleasure to add this improvement to 
your already generous contribution if you 
will then return the portrait, express col- 
lect, we will send you our thoughts respect- 
ing the picture as a whole. 

“Our friends think that if the lines of 
the coat were a little more clearly de- 
fined. $ 

At the bottom of the letter was a tracing 
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of a stickpin with the note, “This is the 
exact size of Mr. Rockefeller’s stick-pin— 
without diamond.” 

Artist Matsakas profited from these 
criticisms and two weeks later sent the 
revised portrait to Florida. He carefully 
laid away the tie. 

Last week a Chicago newspaper reported 
that Matsakas “has called our attention to 
the fact” of the portrait, the correspond- 
ence and the tie. Said Matsakas, “I gave 
the picture to Mr. Rockefeller as a gift, 
and naturally expected no remuneration. 
He wrote me a very friendly letter of 
thanks.” When all U. S. newspapers took 
up the story, polite Artist Matsakas again 
wrote Mr. Rockefeller, to apologize for 
the publicity, reassure him that he was not 
“expecting remuneration.” 





Best husband” 


“I’m not timid and wasn’t actually 
afraid but I did worry about the children 
and sometimes I'd be a little bothered by 
noises I heard at night. 


“Of course, it is impossible for him to be 
at home with us all of the time. And you 
can imagine what a comfort it is to me 
now that he has had the yard enclosed with 
this good -looking Cyclone Fence. 1 know 
that the children are safely playing in their 
own back yard away from the traffic. And 
now there is much less chance of anyone 
breaking in at night. When he bought the 
fence he got the best, but it didn’t cost any 
more than ordinary fence. This Cyclone 
Fence has taken a lot of worry off of my 
mind. Without a doubt, he’s the world’s 
best.” 

Cyclone Fence is made of rust resistant 
copper-steel by a company with forty-six 
years of quality fence building experience. 
Ezection by factory trained men is avail- 
able if you desire. Write for free catalog. 
Address Department “T”. 


Gclone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Company 
Oakland, Cal. 


Cyclone is not a “type” of fence 
but is fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and 
identified by this trademark. 
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“For Uproarious Waistlines” 


For nearly ten years Dr. Charles St. 
John Butler, Navy captain, has been 
throwing axes into logs for a half-hour 
each day. Last week in the American Jour- 
nal of Surgery he told why and how he 
does so, urged others to do likewise for 
the sake of their health. 

Throwing axes at logs “is convenient, 
interesting and effective, for it brings 
into operation nearly all muscular groups 
in the body. It requires a stance and gives 
a twist to the torso which is most effective 
in subduing an uproarious waistline.” 

At the Brooklyn Naval Hospital where 
Captain Butler is commanding officer, he 
keeps a stack of logs and a collection of 
axes. Some axes are single-bitted, some 
double-bitted. Others are firemen’s axes. 
The axes which Captain Butler uses are 
short-helved 34 or 4 pounders. Longest 
convenient length for ax and handle is 16 
in. A greater length interferes with the 
tumble of the ax on its way from hand 
to target. 

In throwing an ax Captain Butler stands 
four to eight yards from the butt end of 
the log target. The beginner should first 
try to put the ax edge into the log. Later 
he can try driving spikes into the wood 
with the ax head. Adroit Captain Butler 
can cleave a piece of garden hose three 
out of five times at eight yards. 

Captain Butler, 58, began his fantastic 
calisthenics when he was commanding 





officer of the Naval Medical School at 
Washington (1921-24, 1927-32). He 
pursued it while he was director general 
of public health in Haiti (1924-27). 


Captain Butler’s predecessor in charge of 
the Brooklyn Naval Hospital was Perceval 
Sherer Rossiter, 58, who this year became 
Surgeon General and a Rear Admiral. 
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Dr. CHARLES St. JOHN BUTLER 


He throws axes. 





Western soil yields an abundance 
of the nation’s food supply. For 63 
years the Crocker First institutions 
at the Port of San Francisco have 
been playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in the producing and 
marketing of western farm products. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY e SAN FRANCISCO 





Psychologists in Chicago 

To watch Johnny, 17 mos. old, roller- 
skating through the corridors of Manhat- 
tan’s Babies Hospital, dressed only in a 
diaper and shoes, is that institution’s fa- 
vorite daily diversion. Johnny has been 
roller-skating since last April, which was 
before his first birthday. He now boldly 
coasts down inclines, steers around cor- 
ners. 

Skating is not Johnny’s sole athletic ac- 
complishment. At seven and _ one-half 
months he began to practice swimming. 
Now he can dive and swim under water, 
Other abilities: climbing up a steeply in- 
clined plank, climbing from a 5-ft. pedes- 
tal. 

Johnny’s trainer from the instant he was 
born, when she began taking a long series 
of moving pictures of his every activity, 
has been Dr. Myrtle B. McGraw, 
the pretty, energetic assistant director 
of Babies Hospital’s Normal Child Devel- 
opment Clinic, affiliated with the Neuro- 
logical Institute. Dr. Frederick Tilney, 
Neurological Institute chief, thinks that 
civilized parents coddle their infants too 
long, that a child should be taught initia- 
tive and self-confidence from his earliest 
weeks. Dr. McGraw began to teach 
Johnny exercises on his 20th day. She 
showed him how to sit up, walk, creep. 
For a while he did not learn very well, but 
when he reached the creeping stage he be- 
gan to pick up his athletic tricks rapidly. 

To demonstrate the validity of this 
thesis Dr. McGraw let Johnny’s twin de- 
velop like a traditional baby. Twin Jimmy 
cannot skate, refuses to climb down from 
any stand even two feet high. When in 
any predicament, he shows his sense of 
insecurity by turning to older people for 
help. Next step in Dr. Tilney’s study of 
learning processes is to phonograph every 
sound a child makes from birth until it 
begins to talk coherently. That speech 
study waits on some interested philanthro- 
pist providing a few thousand dollars. 


A merry account of doughty Johnny and, 


timid Jimmy Dr. McGraw took to Chicago 
last week for the 41st convention of the 
American Psychological Association. Her 
gayety was refreshing there. For the psy- 
chologists were squabbling about the Psy- 
chological Corporation. 

Dr. James McKeen Cattell, 73, pioneer 
U. S. psychologist, formed Psychological 
Corp. twelve years ago. This was one of 
several mixtures of scholarship and busi- 
ness which he developed after Columbia 
University forced his resignation from the 
faculty on account of his outspoken pac- 
ifism. Dr. Cattell is currently chairman of 
Psychological Corp.’s directors. Professor 
Edward Lee Thorndike, Columbia psychol- 
ogist, is president. Many another academic 
psychologist belongs to Psychological 
Corp. and earns extra money from its 
activities. 

Significant among those activities are 
rating the abilities of important employes 
of corporations and evaluating advertising 
campaigns. All such studies are openly 
published for the psychological world. All 
net profits go for disinterested psycho- 
logical research. 

Immediate cause of the squabble at 
Chicago last week was Psychological 
Corp.’s current observations on advertis- 
ing (see p. 44). Professor Arthur William 
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@ Enduro, Republic's Stainless Steel, has been 
selected by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation 
for structural parts of the great new Navy air- 
ship “Macon” where strength and resistance to 
trust and corrosion are of vital importance. 


Enduro had already proved its value in so 
many different installations that it was the natural 
choice for exhaust lines, exhaust manifolds, 
fuel line fittings and valves, major control parts, 
galley stove, and other parts of the giant ship. 


Enduro is non-rusting and corrosion-proof. It is 
not affected by salt water, salt air, gas fumes or 
the action of most acids. It gleams like silver and 



























The giant Navy airship “Macon” built by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. is 
scheduled to fly soon from Lakehurst, N.J. to her new dock at Sunnyvale, Calif. 


ey 
Selected for the Giant Airship “Macon’ 


a 


retains its lustre permanently under all conditions. 
No chipping or wearing thin as with a plated surface. 


You can weld Enduro, cast it, draw it and 
machine it. It comes in almost any form you 
want—strips, sheets, tubes—and fabricators 
like it because it is easy to handle. 


Scores of manufacturers, engineers, contractors 
are using Enduro to improve the utility and the 
appearance of hundreds of different products 
—to increase efficiency, and, in many in- 
stances, to cut down operating and upkeep costs. 
May we send you the complete Enduro story? 
It's intensely interesting. Just drop us a line. 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 


LARGEST CWP CAT Y 


FOR 


STAINAESS STEBL PRODUCTION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 





, CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO Snes 


GENERAL OFFICES, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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FOR COST AND 
PRODUCTION RECORDS 


Newly designed Burroughs machines— 
computing by high-speed direct multi- 
plication — automatically accumulate 
multiple totals of hours, pieces, amounts. 
This greatly simplifies handling labor, 
material, and overhead figures, whether 
by job cost, standard cost, process cost, 
or any other plan. 


FOR SALES ANALYSES 


New Burroughs machines for analyzing 
sales by departments or commodities; by 
territories; by kind or size of containers 
or packages; with taxes, exemptions, 
deductions. Usually only one handling 
of the original record is required. Cost 
of sales computed quickly and easily. 


BURROUGHS 


offers 


FOR PAYROLL, TIMEKEEPING 
AND LABOR STATISTICS 


New Burroughs machines compute earn- 
ings and, in one operation, prepare all 
records, including employees’ earnings, 
payroll sheet, pay check or pay envelope. 
They automatically accumulate such 
labor statistics as hours, earnings, vari- 
ous deductions, and net pay for any 


desired period as a by-product. 


FOR GENERAL STATISTICS 


Newly designed Burroughs machines— 
with an especially high-speed computing 
mechanism—that calculate percentages; 
that pro-rate overhead and other ex- 
penses; that calculate cost per unit and 


provide other similar figures and statistics. 


These new Burroughs machines and features 


meet today’s need for accounting equipment 


that will simplify, speed up, and cut the cost 


of handling every kind of accounting, includ- 


ing complete, up-to-date statistics. Investigate 


these new Burroughs developments. Telephone 


the local Burroughs representative, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 


mEMOeR 
us 





WE DO OUR PART 





Burroughs 





WE DO OUR PART 











Kornhauser of the University of Chicago 
argued that Psychological Corp. was help- 
ing business houses to exploit the public. 
Cried he: “It all seems to me to be in the 
service of the businessman. Nothing we 
do is in the service of the consumer or in 
larger terms of social implications. . ., 
I cannot help but wonder at times whether 
there is not a certain amount of hypocrisy 
involved in our scientific pretenses. We 
are not studying what the consumers’ 
wants are, but what the advertisers want 
to know.” 

Colleagues, including Yale’s reclusive, 
ape-observing Professor Robert Mearns 
Yerkes, tried to placate Professor Korn- 
hauser. Intruded Psychological Corp.’s Dr. 
Henry Charles Link, who has worked for 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., U. S. 
Rubber Co., Lord & Taylor and Gimbel 
Bros.: “We first try to find out what the 
consumer wants and then give it to him.” 
Concluded Professor Harold Ernest Burtt 
of Ohio State University: “When two 
brands of a certain product are equally 
good, I think we are justified in taking a 
fee for telling the sponsors of one of the 
two how to sell his product in larger 
volume than the other.” 


The scholarly contribution of Psycho- 
logical Corp. to last week’s psychological 
conference was the analysis of a two-year 
survey of advertising’s value. Five hun- 
dred post-graduate students under gen- 
eral direction of Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Professor Samuel Nowell Stevens 
questioned 10,000 U. S. housewives. Uni- 
formly, from Portland, Ore. and Los 
Angeles to Miami and Boston, women 
were impressed and excited by advertis- 
ing. The advertising message meant most 
to the women. The dress-up of type, illus- 
tration, color and paper, meant less. Nor 
did abstract ideas and symbols have much 
influence. The women reacted most effec- 
tively to sincerity and dramatic appeal, 
particularly when they could use the adver- 
tised goods in their regular, daily activities. 

Besides advertising, many another prac- 
tical psychological study was presented at 
Chicago, including these: 


Nicotine, when a person first begins to 
smoke, makes his touch unsteady and in- 
hibits the flow of saliva, observed Cornell 
University’s Dr. Andrew Leon Wansor. 
But after the 25th cigaret the effects on 
saliva cease. But a smoker’s hand is never 
so steady as a non-smoker’s, 

Homesickness is a condition which may 
become strong enough to cause physi- 
ological conditions, observed Professor 
Beardsley Ruml of the University of Chi- 
cago. An attack may come on suddenly, 
which explains why children, Negroes and 
other uninhibited individuals may pack up 
without warning and clear out of uncon- 
genial surroundings. While analyzing the 
psychic components of homesickness Pro- 
fessor Ruml concluded that “nostalgic 
sentiments have a varied and important 
role in social institutions. They affect the 
distribution of population. They are the 
foundation of patriotism, nationality. 
They operate to increase vocational and 
class stability and tend to promote con- 
servatism in all forms. The cohesive in- 
fluence in the maintenance of the family 
is certainly more nostalgic than sexual and 
probably more nostalgic than egoic.” 
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SCIENCE 


Doomed Elms 

The National Shade Tree Conference 
is an annual gathering of men who raise 
and sell trees for landscape decoration, 
other men who study trees for pure 
science, still others who are professionally 
interested in national reforestation. Last 
week about 200 such men met at the 
New York Botanical Garden for their 
ninth conference. 

The tree which most occupied their 
dendrological talk was the stately Amer- 
ican elm, which a blight has begun to at- 
tack. Unforgotten is the disease which 
wiped out practically every U. S. chest- 
nut tree. Plant pathologists have found 








that elms are now being killed by a 
fungus, Graphium ulmi. The _ blight 
reached the U. S. in 1930 in some 
Carpathian elm logs shipped from Le 


Havre. It accompanies the beetle Scolytus 
multistriatus, This is a small, short-beaked 
beetle which nips the tender elm bark and 
shoots near the buds. Graphium 
eftters the wounds. First external sign of 
the disease is the wilting and yellowing of 
leaves. Internally twigs become streaked 
with brown. The elm is doomed and must 
be drastically pruned or felled. All cut- 
tings must be burned to prevent further 
spread of Graphium ulmi. 

The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Wooster, Ohio, whose John Samuel 
Houser presided over last week’s National 


ulmi | 


Shade Tree Conference, has established a | 


central diagnostic laboratory for elm 
blight. Twigs of suspected trees are sent 
there. Forty hours produce a definite test. 
A Cleveland elm was the first U. S. tree 
discovered to be infected. That was in 
1930. Now the elms of all the North- 
eastern States are threatened. In New 
York and New Jersey 234 elms have been 
pruned, 126 cut down and burned. 

The possibility of American elms dis- 


appearing on account of the blight | 
strengthened Dr. Elmer Drew Merrill’s 


argument for a botanical exploration of 
Northern Japan, China, Korea and Man- 
chukuo. Dr. Merrill, who is director-in- 
chief of the New York Botanical Garden, 
called attention to the fact that native 
trees of eastern Asia and eastern 
America are closely related.* Reason: 
geological and climatic changes affected 
both regions at about the same time 
throughout the ages. The elm is one of 
the trees whose Asiatic cousins may be 


| resistant to blight and warrant transplant- 


ing to the U. S. 





British at Leicester 


North | 


Obscured in the world Press, as other | 
scientific meetings have been this year by | 


financial and political events, was the 
1o2nd meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, last week 
at Leicester, England. Yet the Leicester 
meeting presented many a useful fact and 
theory. 

Science v. Work. British scientists 
are awake to the charge that they are 


*Another point: the only large areas where 


- develop autumnal colors are northeastern 
>., 


northeastern Asia, northwestern Europe. 
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“Certainly I'll see him ... send him right in!” 





THE 


NEW 
MODEL 12 — 


CUA? OWS 


"In spite of his wiles and 
stratagems I wouldn't 
Zar see him the first time he 
called. I probably never would 
have owned a Dictaphone if I 
hadn’‘t seen one a thousand miles 
from my office—at A Century of 
Progress. 

“How ridiculous of me! All he 
wanted to do was to show me 
this new Model 12 that I'm using 
right now. He said it was worth a 
look just from the standpoint of a 
really fine styling job. He offered 
to bring one right to my desk and 
let me get acquainted with it. 

“Then I saw the new Model 12 
in Chicago! I saw that today 





there is one dictating machine 
that looks modern, easy to use, 
and fast on its feet. Now I won- 
der how many other men are de- 
priving themselves of this easier 
way of getting things done be- 
cause they think they haven't 
time to take a ten-minute look in 
their own offices. 

“Tf I'd known what this man 
really had, I'd have sent for him 
in the first place.” 

Why don‘t you? Write or 
‘phone the Dictaphone office in 
your city. Ask for your copy of 
the new Progress Portfolio. 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
GraybarBuilding, New York, N.Y. 
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FACT OR FRIENDSHIP 


The 
STABILITY 
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Turn the light on facts 


You may be somewhat in the dark as regards fire insurance costs. But 
it’s easy enough to turn on the light. Just send for your local Central 


agent. He will give you many illuminating facts about Central Insur- 
ance, many convincing reasons for buying Central protection... He will 
point out that since its founding 57 years ago, The Central has paid 
substantial, cost-reducing dividends to policyholders every year; that 
these annual dividends have averaged more than 22%...He will 
explain that The Central accepts only preferred risks, and has always 
settled every fair claim promptly and in full... You will agree that 


facts constitute the only sound basis on which to buy fire insurance... 


Send for your local Central agent now, or write us direct. 


DIVIDENDS “CE NTRAL 


ice) 


Pas MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Po Icy noi d i 6) Cc, M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 





Since 


1876 CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 























throwing men out of work by inventing 
too many new processes and machines. 
To answer critics became the duty of Sir 
Frederick Gowland Hopkins, biochemist, 
Nobel Prize Winner in Medicine, presi- 
dent of the Royal Society and president 
of the British Association. Sir Frederick 
tried no statistical answer or detailed argu- 
ment. There are, said he, “eight to ten 
individuals in the world now engaged upon 
scientific investigations for every one so 
engaged 20 years ago. . . . Whatever the 
consequences, the increase of scientific 
knowledge is at this time undergoing a 
positive acceleration.” Only in its diver- 
sion to war is this increasing knowledge 
destructive, he went on. It gives men 
leisure, and men can be educated to use 
their leisure pleasantly. Sir Frederick be- 
lieves that British Broadcasting Corp., a 
government licensed monopoly, will take 
charge of such education. 

Sir Josiah Stamp, economist, was alto- 
gether pessimistic on the subject. Science, 
argued he, should be curbed. It is pro- 
ducing new goods which destroy the de- 
mand for old. That process tends to wipe 
out old industries, causes economic waste. 
There should be a referee system to con- 
trol the exploitation of new “direct dis- 
coveries” and stimulate the production of 
“derivative discoveries” which established 
concerns can use in their business. One 
method of control would be to force the 
price of a new article high enough to pay 
for the manufacturing equipment in a few 
years. The price would impede the sale 
of the article, make new manufacturers 
think long before throwing something new 
into the market. Meanwhile old concerns 
with slowly depreciating equipment to 
amortize would have opportunity to revive, 
or to die gently instead of abruptly. But, 
deplored Sir Josiah, his idea of a referee 
is tenable only if all classes become socially 
and economically minded. 


“An Ideal Diet cannot yet be defined,” 
observed Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins 
speaking as a professional biochemist, be- 
cause “factors still unknown contribute to 
normal nutrition.” 


Garbaged Farm Lands. To provide 
more arable land for England, Francis 
Maurice Gustavus Du-Plat-Taylor, dock 
and reclamation engineer, urged that Lon- 
don’s house refuse and sludge from sewage 
disposal plants be deposited upon marsh 
and mud lands. London sludge, which now 
is hauled out to sea, amounts to three mil- 
lion tons yearly. House refuse reaches 
1,500,000 tons yearly. 

Tooth Crystals. X-ray analysis showed 
J. Thewlis a close analogy between the 
structure of tooth enamel and the fertiliz- 
ing mineral apatite. He hopes that further 
study will show how to prevent tooth de- 
cay. Enamel and apatite consist of fibres 
made up of hexagonal crystals in which 
precisely. the same elements (calcium, oxy- 
gen, phosphorus) have precisely the same 
atomic arrangement. In tooth enamel 
some of the fibre-axes are inclined 20 de- 
grees to the tooth surface, others 10 de- 
grees. (In dogs’ teeth the fibre-axis is at 
right angles to the enamel surface.) Ac- 
cording to the degree of fibring, there are 
three kinds of normal enamel. One kind 
resists decay. The other kinds are sus- 
ceptible and establish the problem of pro- 
phylaxis. 
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WILLIAM C.DARCY 
SAINT LOUIS 


August 26, 1933. 


Mr. Henry R. Luce, Editor, 
FORTUNE, 

1355 E. 42nd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Luce: 


I think it is fair to state that I have read 
nothing, have heard nothing and I have thought of nothing that 
gives me such a complete understanding of all the philosophies 
underlying the new Recovery Act as I gathered from the article 
in the current number of Fortune. 


I sincerely hope that those who have heretofore 
entertained some fear of the new day and the plans involved 
will read this and recover some of their poise and confidence. 
Personally, I have had some fears regarding this movement, simply 
because it encompassed so much and involved so many people, 


turning upside down, if you please, so many practices that it 
didn't seem possible that anything that man could do, short of 
inspiration from the Almighty, would answer the needs of the day. 


However, I again want to emphasize that all that 
is said in this article gives me faith in the fact we are not 
running pell-mell toward a period when we are going to wave the 
red flag. If I read correctly and understand jnclusively, I 
am better satisfied today with N.R.A. than I wés, and I am more 
willing to follow and to do what I can to b others into s 
not only mentally but actually. | 






weoD S 


history of our times. 








Fig Siete before has there been a greater oppor- 

tunity or a greater need for a vigorous, solidly 
documented journal of affairs like FORTUNE to 
scrutinize and illuminate the trend of thought and 
the progress of event. And American industry, at the 
crisis of its career, turns more and more to FORTUNE 
fer the vivid and comprehensive and uninfluenced 


































DODGE VALUES ASTONISH 
LOW PRICE TRUCK BUYERS 
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“How Can They Include Such Costly Features..yet 
Sell With the Lowest?’’ Thousands Ask . 


FULL PRESSURE LUBRICATION... 


4 MAIN BEARINGS... 
THAT COSTS DODGE 


VALVE SEAT 


INSERTS... 


THEY COST 


REAL 


1'2-TON 


Yes, Dodge Trucks are now priced 
right down with the very lowest. 
But that’s where the similarity 
ends. In ruggedness...in long 
life...and low operating costs, 
Dodge is alone. Head and shoul- 
ders, the outstanding buy. 
Dodge has over two dozen 
features that cost real money to 
include. They’re there because 
they make the truck better—save 
operating costs and repair bills. 
Everybody knows that 4 main 
bearings are better than 3. No 
one questions that 4 piston rings 
seal power and oil better than 3. 
Tests prove Valve Seat Inserts 
eliminate valve grinding costs for 
30,000 miles and more. Hydrau- 
lic brakes stay equalized, save 


DODGE 


6 CYL. 131” W.B.. 


CHASSIS AND CAB $ 


*580, een. 131° 08490 «+» 2-TON 


relining, reduce tire wear. Every- 
body knows it costs money to 
include an Oil Filter, big Radi- 
ator, big Cast Iron Brake Drums 
and an engine block of Chrome- 
Nickel-Molybdenum-Iron. 

Yet, amazing as it sounds, 
Dodge gives you all these quality 
features, while no other low- 
priced truck has even half of 
them—and most of them haven’t 
even 2or 3. Before you buy any 
truck, go to your Dodge Dealer 
and learn about these costly 
quality features. You'll be as- 
tonished at how much more 
value you get in Dodge. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


TRUCKS 


All prices F. 0. B. Factory, Detroit 
(special equipment, including dual wheels on 11/-Ton Model, extra) 


__ THAT'S EXPENSIVE 


FULL FLOATING 
REAR AXLE... 
EVERYBODY KNOWS 
THATS EXPENSIVE! 


WITH ANY OTHER 
LOW-PRICED TRUCK 


VALVE SEAT IN- 
SERTS—no vaive 
grinding expense 
for at least 30,000 
miles. 


4 MAIN BEAR- 
INGS—less engine 
vibration — less 
wé@ar. 


4 PISTON RINGS — 
seal power, save 
gas 


longer. 


OIL FILTER—saves 
oil. e 


FULL FLOATING 
REAR AXLE— 
strongest known 
construction. 


YOR Ay uctic 
8 RAKE S— stay 
equalized, reduce 
tire wear. 





CHASSIS 


6 CYL. 136” W.B. 5795 


——__—_- - » - 








L oe a 
COMMERCIAL PANEL—The most distinctive light de- 
livery car on the road. 6-cylinder Engine. Float- 
ing Power engine mountings. Body permanently 
sealed againstrain or dust. Many expen- s5 

sive features make it a remarkable value. 











1¥2-TON STAKE—131 , Chassle—6-cylinder Engine— 
Full Floating Rear Axle—Oil Filter— Ball Bearing 
Clutch Release ~Hydraulic Brakes with Cast Iron 
Brake Drums—Dozens of costly fea- $ 
tures. Astonishingly low priced....... 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Bankers Without Fun 


The American Bankers Association is 
not used to meeting without plenty of 
social entertainment. Last week nearly 
2,500 ABA-men assembled in Chicago, 
held their usual dinner without speeches, 
visited the Fair if they were so inclined, 
found time for some golf. Then, more 
soberly and attentively than usual, they 
attended their speechmaking sessions, held 
in the great gilded ballroom of the Hotel 
Stevens. They gazed thoughtfully at an 
enormous shimmering blue tapestry behind 
the speaker’s rostrum, diligently consider- 
ing the problems of U. S. banking, model 
1933. 

Good reason had they for devoting 
themselves to work rather than play. For 
the first time since their counting houses 
were all shut up and they were called 
“money changers in the Temple” by the 
President of the U. S., they were assem- 
bling to consider the effects on banking of 
the New Deal and the national recovery 
program. Missionaries of Franklin Roose- 
velt were on hand to teach them: 1) what 
the Administration wants, 2) to like it. 

Big request of the Administration was 
freer lending in order to furnish industry 
the money to carry out the recovery pro- 
gram. By buying Government bonds the 
Federal Reserve has been building up ex- 
cess reserves in banks, trying to encourage 
them to lend. In 1928 with $20,000,- 
000,000 in deposits, banks of ror leading 
U. S. cities had $9,000,000,000 in loans 
(other than loans on securities) outstand- 
ing. Today a similar group of banks with 
$15,000.000,000 in deposits have less than 
$5,000.000,000 in such loans. Willing 
enough to give short term credits but 
reluctant toward long term loans, banks 
have used their funds buying $2,000,000,- 
ooo additional government securities. 

To the convention was read a message 
from President Roosevelt saying: “I want 
you to know that we rely on your organiza- 
tion for its co-operation in furthering the 
free flow of credit so essential to business 
enterprises.” 


To 


the convention came _ long-nosed 
Eugene Robert Black, governor of the 


Federal Reserve, a sublimated banker with 
a sympathetic, bankerish admonition: 
“We are in a new era... .I1 wouldn't 
ask any bank to make any loan that in the 
judgment of its officers it should not make, 
but I do think that in the new era we must 
get away from an exclusive investment or 
collateral lending policy and return to a 
basis of commercial lending. The period 
of fear is gone. The hysteria is past.” 

To the convention with stronger lan- 
guage—language much less attuned to 
bankers’ sensibilities—came R. F. C. 
Chairman Jesse Holman Jones, big-nosed 
politico-industrialist from texas. Said he: 

“Hoarders of available credit are little 
better than hoarders of currency. : 
You are afraid of a recurrence of condi- 
tions through which we have just passed. 

I ask, is it not time that we uncross 
our fingers and follow the President’s 
lead? . . . No one wants banks to make 
loans of doubtful soundness, but the 


banker can, if he will do so, reconstruct 
most of his customers.” 

Specifically he cited a case that had 
come to President Roosevelt’s attention: 
A firm with a $150,000 order from U. S. 
Steel Corp., and no credit available to fill 
it. “Such a circumstance is a travesty on 
banking. . . . I could cite hundreds of 
cases cases where a way could be 
found if a real interest is taken by the 
banker.” 

Grimly did many a conservative banker 
listen to this advice, remembering the last 


made an analysis of all applications for 
business loans ranging from $2,000 up- 
wards received during the first eight 
months of this year. . . . We found that 
the demand for business credit had shrunk 
50% from the corresponding period in 
the preceding year—which was itself a 
slack period. We also found that we had 


granted 81% of all the business credit 
applied for. I want to suggest that 


other bankers analyze all of their policies 
. . . be prepared to answer critics with 
facts. 

“That every bank should sel! stock to 
the R. F. C. is sheer nonsense. Apparently 
a black mark if we 
for something whether we 


we are going to get 
don't apply 











Keystone 
RFC-MAn Jesse JONES 
will do so. 


“The banker can if he 


time, in 1929, when a “new era” was 
preached, remembering defunct bankers 
who lent not wisely but too well to “re- 
construct’ their customers. 

To make lending easier Mr. Jones urged 
all banks to sell preferred stock to the 
R. F. C.: “A man with plenty of chips 
can play a better game of poker than one 
who is playing ‘scared’ or ‘short’ money. 

Let us assume that you do not need 
any new capital in your banks, is it not 
wise, as well as patriotic, to go along in 
the preferred stock program? ... Be 
smart for once. Take the Government in 
partnership with you, and then go partners 
with the President in the recovery pro- 
gram. fa 

There was a breath of threat when he 
said: “It is easy to say ‘no,’ and if that 
is the program and we want the Govern- 
ment to do our banking, what is to become 
of our high-priced bank talent? The office 
boy can say ‘no’ and the note teller can 
collect the notes if they are good. . . .” 

The day after Mr. Jones, George Vin- 
cent McLaughlin, president of Brooklyn 
Trust Co. and of the New York State 
Bankers Association, spoke his mind to 
the Association: “It has been said that 
we should not permit our banking system 
to become a football for speculators. To 
this I will add that neither should we 
permit it to become a football for politi- 
cians. ... We [Brooklyn Trust Co.] 











ABA-MAN FRrAncts LAw 
. . do everything permissible to good 
banke rs ” 
want it or not. The R. F. C. is not a 


liberal lender. If it wants to do something 
for the banks who have borrowed, let it 
release the excess collateral it has taken 
and reduce the interest charged on its 
loans.” 

Appealed to on the grounds of patriot- 
ism, the A. B. A. as a whole could not 
give so blunt an answer to the Administra- 
tion but it made clear its way of thinking. 
Col. Leonard Ayres, economist vice pres- 
ident of Cleveland Trust Co. and chair- 
man of A. B. A.’s Economic Policy Com- 
mission, reported: “Your commission 
views with apprehension the propaganda 

which brings pressure upon bankers 
to adopt ultra-liberal loaning policies. 
The objectives of the recovery campaign 


justify all the support that banks can 
rightfully give, but they justify it just 
so long as that support involves good 


banking.” 

In drawing up resolutions for the con- 
vention the bankers planned to ignore 
Jesse Jones’s preferred stock plan. He 
heard of their intention, sent word that he 
wanted to be heard by the resolutions 
committee, marched in on a night session 
of the committee and put his foot down. 
Result: The convention voted to “com- 
mend to the thorough and thoughtful con- 
sideration of all bankers” the opportunity 
to sell preferred stock to the R. F. C— 
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which might be taken as a recommenda- 
tion or as advice to think twice. Nothing 
did the bankers say about freer credit. 

Second big effort of the Administration 
was to try to get the bankers to grin & 
bear the deposit guarantee feature of the 
new banking law. Flatly Mr. Jones told 
the bankers: “Those of you who think 
you are going to get rid of deposit insur- 
ance at the next session of Congress simply 
do not know your Congress.” 


guarantee. The bankers knew that there 
are still 2,700 banks now operating on a 
restricted basis, most of which cannot get 
in under the guarantee unless they are 
reorganized, that there are 8,000 other 


James. Francis 


administer the 


Bennett, 
announcements 
plauded. 


Comptroller O’Connor told them: 
depositor has a right to his money. 
law makes the theory a fact. 


fear in every banker’s 
his bank... . 


to our people.” 


To many a sound banker who realizes 
that under the deposit guarantee his bank 


Thaddeus 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
the bankers and told them the names of 
the two directors who with himself will 
deposit 
Walter Joseph Cummings, 
sistant in the Treasury, 
William Hartman Woodin, and Elbert G. 
banker of Ogden, Utah. 
the polite 


O’Connor, 
went before 


executive as- 
friend of 


bankers ap- 
And they listened politely when 
“Every 


It will banish 
mind of runs upon 
Is there any depositor who 
would not accept one-half of 1% 
terest and know his deposit was insured? 

It is my firm opinion that the insur- 
ance feature of the law will save millions 


less in- 


law: 


These 


This 





Wide World 
EvuGENE RosBert BLACK 


“We are in a new era.” 


may have to pay assessment after assess- 


ment to make up for the losses of unsound 
these persuasions were 
on that 
A. voted to 


banks that fail, 
unconvincing. 


ground alone that the A. B. 
urge at least a postponement of deposit 


But it was not 


banks not members of the Federal Re- 
serve, many of which cannot now pass the 
examination for admission to the guaran- 
tee system. There is small doubt that the 
public will soon withdraw its money from 





WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 


25 POUNDS 
TO 
25 TONS 


ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 
SHEETS: For Automobile 


Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 


ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
_ STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 






A number of manufacturers rely on ALLEGHENY 
STEEL for the production of their steel castings. 
Maintaining one of the largest and best equipped 
foundries in the country, this Company produces 
open hearth castings in any size from 25 pounds to 
25 tons in weight,—to any specifications. Producing 
their own ingots from modern open hearth and 
electric furmaces,—ALLEGHENY is always able to 
control the quality and uniformity of their products 
from raw materials to the finished steel. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY ... BRACKENRIDGE .. . PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the pane Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses; Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


banks that cannot pass the examination, 

The bankers voted: “It is our con- 
sidered judgment that means should be 
found to postpone action. . We believe 
that if the attempt is made to hurry 
through arbitrarily strict examinations the 
result will be the suspension and liquida- 
tion of some thousands of banks. 
The whole project for deposit insurance 
. . . Should be reconsidered. 

At the beginning of the week the A. B. 
A.’s outgoing president, Vice President 
Francis H. Sisson of Manhattan’s Guar- 
anty Trust Co., had ripped hotly into the 
new banking law. He said it was “basically 
unsound and will therefore ultimately 
force its own repeal in amendment. In its 
place must come a plan of reform that will 
really reform.” Later in the week the A 
B. A.’s official voice was more humble, Its 
new president, Francis Marion Law, was 
to present himself and the A. B. A.’s views 
at the White House. “I shall announce to 
President Roosevelt,” said he, “that the 
bankers of this Association-are going to 
do everything permissible to good bankers 
to make the National Recovery Act work 
so that it will become a blessing to every 
man, woman and child under the American 
flag.” 

Interesting coincidence (not design): 
Banker Law is president of First National 
Bank of Houston, about twice the size of 
its rival, Houston’s National Bank of 
Commerce of which Jesse Jones is chair- 
man. 


One other great topic was before the 
bankers in Chicago: the drafting of a 
code for General Johnson. Not wage nor 
labor provisions were the important part 
of the bankers’ code, but the provision 
that in every locality banks should 
jointly fix the maximum amount of in- 
terest paid on time deposits, and should 
fix uniform service charges. The purpose 
is to keep isolated bankers from putting 
up the interest rate in order to get de- 
posits from their neighbors, to do away 
with a form of competition which has led 
to much unsound banking. Last week the 
lederal Reserve Board fixed a maximum 
interest rate on time deposits at 3%, but 
in many parts of the country the in- 
terest rate is already lower. The code aims 
to keep local rates at conservative levels 
even if lower than 3% 

A 
Exit Missouri Life 

For years the biggest life insurance 
company west of the Mississippi was Mis- 
souri State Life. Recently it became the 
biggest insolvent life insurance company 
west of the Mississippi. Last week it 
ceased even to be Missouri State Life. 

Writers of insurance in 4o States, with 
250,000 policy holders and nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 of insurance in force, Missouri 
Life has been in hot water for some 
months. Rogers Clark Caldwell, Tennes- 
see’s meteoric financier, bought a 29% 
interest in it during the gay 1920’s, sold 
his interest to Inter-Southern  Insur- 
ance Co. When the Caldwell bubble burst, 
the Missouri State stock passed to Ken- 
tucky Home Life, last year was bought 
back by Herbert Hoover’s friend Julius 
Howland Barnes, chairman of Insuran- 
shares Corp. Then it transpired that Mis- 
souri Life itself had guaranteed a loan of 
$800,000 to make the purchase possible. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARED ORIGINALLY IN THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER OF THE NEW YORK SUN, SEPTEMBER 2ND, 1933 


BELOw: Old Dutch cottage built in the year 
1679 on the site that is now known as 55 Broad 
Street. at RIGHT: The principal office of Manu- 
facturers Trust Company at 55 Broad Street. 


ANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 

— metropolitan banking institution with 
58 offices serving 450,000 New Yorkers—has 
ahistory which goes back nearly one and a 
uarter Centuries. 
¢ The product of a series of banking amalga- 
mations and mergers, Manufacturers Trust 
traces its ancestry through institutions that in 
their day played a prominent part in shaping 
the destiny of our great metropolis. From 
these institutions was formed the far-flung 
chain of banking offices now at the service of 
New York’s cosmopolitan population. 
{ The oldest branch of the family tree dates 
back to the year 1812, for it was in that year 
that the New York Manufacturing Company 
was incorporated. Banking in those days was 
not as highly specialized as it is today, but was 
frequently carried on by firms pha: apt 
ied for other purposes. A few years after its 
incorporation, the banking branch of the com- 
pany assumed the name of the Phenix Bank. 
Almost a century later the Phenix Bank was 
merged with the Chatham Bank which had 
been established in 1851, and in February, 
1932, the Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company—which had absorbed a num- 
ber of other banking institutions—was merged 
into Manufacturers Trust Company. 
{ Another line of descent of Manufacturers 
Trust Company goes back to 1854 when the 
Manufacturers Bank was established in the 
Villiamsburg section of Brooklyn. Some years 
after its establishment, it became known as the 
Manufacturers National Bank; it was in 1915, 


12 Years of Banking Vrogress 


% F 


one year after this bank merged with the Citi- 
zen’s Trust Company, that the present name 
“Manufacturers Trust Company” came into 
existence. 

4] Altogether seventeen independent banking 
institutions contributed their resourcesand rep- 
utations to the composite banking structure 
of Manufacturers Trust Company. Many of 
these banks had been established sixty or sev- 
enty years ago. That was before the days of 
rapid transit. New York really consisted of a 
large number of self-centered communities, 
each one bound together by racial ties or iden- 


tical commercial interests. Banking service for: 


such communities could best be supplied by 
the independent neighborhood bank, thor- 
oughly acquainted with the requirements of its 
section. 

{| But with the development of inter-city trans- 
portation and communication, and with the 
growth of New York from the seaport of a 
struggling young republic to the dominant 
trade center of the wealthiest nation in the 
world, it became necessary to replace the inde- 
pendent bank of limited means with financial 
institutions possessing ample capital and re- 
sources to meet the requirements of expanding 
industry and commerce. The banking mergers 
that took place in the last half century were 
the inevitabl| response to the demands of 
business for a «quate banking facilities. 

{| In giving up cueir identities, the various banks 
that went to form the great banking struc- 
ture of Manufacturers Trust Company, really 
did not give up any of their inherent character- 


After original etching by A. Karoly 


istics. The tradition of friendly and under- 
standing neighborhood service has been 
scrupulously preserved and carefully fostered. 
Today each one of the 58 offices is complete 
with every banking service. Each of these is 
especially equipped to serve the kinds of busi- 
ness and industry predominant in the com- 
munity in which it is located. 

{] Local advisory boards, selected from the 
most prominent members of the business 
community, perform a similar function for 
the neighborhood office to that performed by 
the Board of Directors for the whole insti- 
tution. But in addition to its own strength, 
each office is backed by the huge resources 
of the entire Company amounting to over 
$450,000,000. And in addition to its own 
comprehensive services, each office places at 
the disposal of its customers those highly 
specialized banking, foreign and fiduciary ser- 
vices which only a large, modern bank is in a 
position to render. 





| ge ee cn ee 

From original banknote issued in 1860 by the Manu- 
facturers Bank of Brooklyn, one of the ancestors 
of the present Manufacturers Trust Company 


. MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


HARVEY D. GIBSON, President 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
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WE DO OUR PART 








Prices of N R_A Standard publicity 
material and Decalcomanias are 
quoted in the"panel below. 


1% in. Round Seal 

v% in. x 15/16 in. Square Seal 
1% in. x 1% in. Square Seal 
1% in. x 1% in. Square Seal 


1.000 @ $1.20 per M 
5,000 @ a 
10.000 @ i 
25.000 @ = 
50.000 @ Ae ie 

100,000 @ gelled 

Special quotations for larger 

quantities. 


Also N R A Standard 
Publicity Material 


4x 8% Posters 

21 x 28 Posters 

11 x 14 Cards—Varnished & 
Unvarnished 

4x 5S Consumer Stickers. 


Prices furnished on request. 
Advise quantity 

































Decalcomanias 
500 1000 2500 
each each each 
4x5 
Consumer.. 1ll¢ 6¢ 4 
5% x 7% 
Member.... 16¢ 9¢ 1¢ 
™ x 10 
Member. . 2l¢e 13¢ lle 
11x 14 
Member 40¢ 25¢ 20¢ 
1% x 1M% 
Name Plates 3¢ 2¢ l¢ 


Special Quotations on 
Larger Quantities 





For further information and prices 
on special designs, write, ‘phone or 
telegraph to N R A Material Dept. 










To Security Dealers 


and Investors 


You are invited to write for the 
prospectus of Massachusetts Investors 
Trust, the first to publish and adver- 
tise a prospectus prepared in compli- 
ance with the Securities Act of 1933. 
Investment houses, in open territory, 
will be furnished with prospectus and 
dealer terms; investors will be fur- 
nished with prospectus and names of 





Massachusetts Distributors, Inc. 
85 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Mail Prospectus and Dealer Information 


WINDOW AND COUNTER DISPLAYS . 


TIME 


Depression did even more than these 
sad adventures to produce the state of 
affairs which Missouri’s insurance com- 
mission lately uncovered: Whereas Mis- 
souri State Life had liabilities of $146,- 
000,000, its assets were $27,000,000 below 
that figure. Last week a Missouri judge 
handed Missouri State Life over to David 
Milton, J. D. Rockefeller Jr.’s son-in-law, 
master of Equity Corp., for a flat $2,- 
000,000. 

Terms of the sale were that a new com- 
pany, General American Life, formed by 
Equity Corp. will take over Missouri State 
Life’s business. A lien will be placed 
against the cash surrender value of Mis- 
souri State’s outstanding policies so that 
policy holders cannot cash in on their 
policies at will. But all death benefits 
are to be paid in full. 

Thus will the company try to stage a 
comeback under new management, and if 
it succeeds there will follow two come- 
backs, not one. For the head of General 
American Life installed by Mr. Milton is 
no less a personage than Walter William 
Head. Until four years ago Mr. Head 
was president of Omaha National Bank, 
one of Nebraska’s leading citizens, hon- 
ored as national president of the Boy 
Scouts, as president of A. B. A., as direc- 
tor of New York Life Insurance Co. To 
him then came an opportunity for ad- 
vancement. He was offered the presi- 
dency of the State Bank (Chicago’s lead- 
ing Scandinavian bank) previously. headed 
by the late Ralph Van Vechten. Only a 
short time had Mr. Head been installed 
when, at the height of 1929’s boom, State 


Organized 1924 
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BLUE EAGLE FLIES 
the Public BUYS! 


Nortu, EAST, SoutH, WEST . . . Consumers everywhere are buying, 
and will continue to buy for months, and possibly years to come, 
merchandise identified with the “Blue Eagle.” 


100% Cooperation Your product, merchandise, packages, letter- 
with the N R A _ heads and general publicity should feature the 

N RA Insignia at all times. Having originally 
manufactured the NRA Publicity material for the Government, addi- 
tional quantities were run for purchase, and immediate delivery to all 
signers of the President's Blanket Agreement, or own Industry Code. 


More Permanent AND now for the More PERMANENT NRA 
NRA Displays Displays. We offer Decalcomanias for applica- 

tion on store windows, show-cases, windshields, 
delivery trucks and other smooth surfaces. Decalcomanias are lasting, 
water proof and fade proof. 


N RA Insignia may be tied up with your own 
trade mark or general advertising. Sketches, and 
quotations will be supplied promptly upon re- 
Deliveries can be made in a few days. 


Special Designs 
for Advertisers 


quest, without obligation. 


LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 


Grand St. and Morgan Ave., B’klyn, N. Y. Phone: PU laski 5-6700 
BOX WRAPS « DECALCOMANIAS 
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Bank merged with Foreman National 
(Chicago’s leading Jewish bank). Prompt- 
ly came Depression, Foreman-State was 
burdened down not by the sins of Mr. 
Head but by the sins of pre-Depression 
banking. When Foreman-State was taken 
over by Melvin Traylor’s First National 
in the summer of 1931, Walter Head was 
set back on his heels, out of a job. 

He became president of Morris Plan 
Corp., the Manhattan organization with 
Morris Plan banks in over 100 cities, mak- 
ing small “character loans” to working 
men. Now as president of General Amer- 
ican Life, he gives up banking for its 
cousin insurance, returns beyond the Mis- 
sissippi to rebuild success upon the plains, 


a - 





Comeback 

The New York brokerage firm of 
Munds, Winslow & Potter employed until 
recently a ruddy, sturdy, white-haired 
man, past 65, who was in his way unique 
among salaried customers’ men. He was 
George Mallory Pynchon, until two years 
ago the self-made head of Pynchon & Co. 
which was a member of 16 exchanges, had 
eleven branches, was the oldest and largest 






















GEORGE MALLorY PyNCHON 


. on the remake. 


U. S. commission house in Paris and Lon- 
don. His friends and former clients ranged 
from Cineman Winfield Sheehan and 
Steelman Charles Michael Schwab to Lady 
Mend (Elsie de Wolfe). Since 1931 when 
the House of Pynchon fell (borne down 
largely by the collapse of General Thea- 
tres Equipment securities), Banker Pyn- 
chon has lost his mansion at Greenwich. 
Conn., his yachts, his millions. Shrunken 
security values have reduced the settle- 
ment which Pynchon creditors expect to 
run about 25¢ on the dollar, denying him 
the chance of saving any stake with which 
to recoup his fortune. Wall Street, feel- 
ing that Mr. Pynchon had failed with 
honor, was glad last week to hear an 
announcement: the brokerage firm of 
Mallory, Eisemann & Co. (Franklin |. 
Mallory, husband of Molla Bjurstedt and 
no kin of Mr. Pynchon; Alexander Eise- 
mann, onetime head of Freed-Eisemann 
Radio Corp.) is henceforth to be Mallory. 
Pynchon & Eisemann. 
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A two-minute talk on retail sales 
promotion by General Manager 
M. R. Scott of Barlow & Seelig 


Manufacturing Company 


‘a9 

inn organization began mak- 
ing washing machines 25 yearsago. 
During that time, it has grown 
steadily. Even in years when the 
industry as a whole declined. Last 
year, it did better than 1931. This 
year, better still. 


*‘We attribute this unusual gain 


toa very simple policy. We give our 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Watt Street, New York, N.Y. 


HE GAVE 


iG OZ 


ys 


A, BETTER TUB! 


dealers something out of 
the ordinary to sell. We 
incorporate in our 
‘Speed Queen’ features 
of extra value. For 
example: 


“An outstanding 
feature of Model A is 
the tub. It is made of 
Monel Metal, the fin- 
est tub material avail- 
able. Can’t rust, chip or 
crack, and withstands 
corrosion. Its brilliant, 
silvery lustre resists the’ 
strongest soapsandalka- 
lis. The mirror smooth- 
ness of its surface out- 
lasts the washer itself. 


“But it has a further advantage. 
For years, Monel Metal has been 
heavily advertised. The public 
knows about it; appreciates its 
value. That makes sales easier for 
our dealers. Little more is needed 
to convince Mrs. Housewife that 
Model A ‘Speed Queen’ is a 
quality washer.”’ 


wig 
7 


In laundering clothes, dyeing tex- 
tiles, manufacturing drugs, pre- 
paring and serving food... in 
guarding against rust or chemi- 
cal corrosion or severe wear... 
Monel Metal has been universally 
adopted. 

The home owner is not far be- 
hind the manufacturer. The washer 
is only one of several household 
equipment items being made of 
this super-serviceable metal. There 
are also kitchen sinks, cabinet tops, 
range and table tops and hot water 
tanks. Each year sees Monel 
Metal enter a greater percentage 
of the new kitchens. 

In your own business probably 
rust, wear and corrosion are ever- 
present hazards. Have you exam- 


. ined the possibility of cutting 


costs, speeding production or im- 
proving quality by the use of 
Monel Metal? 

Give us an opportunity to tell 
you how others in your own line 
have gone about this...to their 
permanent and substantial benefit. 


MoneEL METAL 


Monel Metal 
approximately two-thirds Nicke! and one-third copper. Mone! Metal 14 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nicke!. 


is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
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As Business 
Improves, 


Keep Distribution 


Costs in Hand 
by using the 





With business generally moving upward 
-..with the government’s three-billion- 
dollar public works program exerting a lift 
. .. with new jobs created and new purchas- 
ing power in action, the volume of goods 
moving from producer to consumer is in- 
creasing. 


But beware of increased distribution costs 
—in serving these suddenly-created markets! 


You don’t need to establish branch ware- 
houses to serve new territory. Wit the 
A.W. A. Plan, you can have all the advan- 
tages of expert branch house organization— 
yet confine your expenses to the actual vol- 
ume of goods moving. 


A. W.A.Warehouses, located in 189 prin- 
cipal American cities, will store and handle 
your goods just as your own branch ware- 
houses would do. All the usual warehouse 
functions—storage, repacking, rebilling, car 
loading and trucking—will be performed by 
experienced help. Your sales agency will be 
relieved of the responsibility of supervision 
over clerical and laboring help . .. permitting 
your branch manager and his sales staff to 
concentrate on their proper duty—SELLING 
YOUR GOODS! 


You have no lease, no labor pay-roll, no 
expenses beyond those of handling goods 
which actually move! Your costs are based 
on the number of units of your goods that 
are handled. You pay on a “piece work 
basis” for goods actually stored or distrib- 
uted. Such flexibility in controlling costs en- 
ables you to make important savings; and 
relieves you from the enormous cost of a 
fixed, inflexible branch house overhead. 


Full details of the A. W. A. Plan of Dis- 
tribution are contained in our 32-page book- 
let, sent free on request. Write today for 
your copy. 





AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


2083 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, III. 


| 


| 








Answers For Armourites 


Pestered by questions of minority stock- 
holders who upset his plan for recapitaliz- 
ing Armour & Co. (Time, Sept. 11), Presi- 
dent T. (for Thomas) G. (for George) Lee 
last week gave out answers as he had 
promised. Dissenting stockholders had in- 
timated that Bankers Samuel McRoberts 
of Manhattan’s Manufacturers Trust Co., 
Albert H. Wiggin, ex-chairman of Manhat- 
tan’s Chase National, and Arthur Rey- 
nolds, ex-chairman of Chicago’s Conti- 
nental Illinois, had each received $100,000 
a year for merely voting Armour stock as 
voting trustees. 

Mr. Lee reported that as members of 
Armour & Co.’s Finance Committee Mr. 
McRoberts had received $60.000 a year 
from 1923 to 1931, Messrs. Wiggin & Rey- 
nolds $40,000 each. In 1931 (when Mr. 
Lee took office) their salaries were cut 
10%. Since February 1932 Mr. McRob- 
erts has received $18,000 a year; Mr. 
Wiggin $12,000. Mr. Reynolds was suc- 
ceeded by James Reader Leavell, present 
president of Chicago’s Continental Illinois 
National who serves on the Armour com- 
mittee without salary. Besides salary Sam- 
uel McRoberts was paid $10,000 in 1932 
for special services connected with nego- 
tiations for the merger of Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Co. with Armour Fertilizer 
Works. 

Mr. Lee reported further 1) that the 
present management of the company had 
not participated in any market manipula- 
tion of Armour stock; 2) that 16,500 
shares of Armour preferred bought and 
set aside for resale to company officers 
had been taken back by the company and 
retired, the officers forfeiting payments 
made by them; 3) that lesser employes 
had been allowed to discontinue payments 
under the stock purchase plan and take 
stock equivalent to the amount they 
had paid in; 4) that the company planned 
to issue no new preferred stock if the old 
were retired in reorganization. 





<— 


Downtown 


@ Following the President’s order (Trme, 
Sept. 11) the Treasury last week began 
to pay U. S. producers the world price for 
gold. First the Treasury paid $29.62 an 
ounce—$8.95 more than the statutory 
price of $20.67 which producers have al- 
ways received. Then gold prices slumped 
in London, sterling and the dollar rose in 
exchange value. Next day the Treasury 
paid gold producers only $29.12. Quickly 
gold producers were taught that hence- 
forth the price of their commodity is a 
great uncertainty. 


* @ Silvermen, jealous for years of gold 


producers’ greater prosperity, quickly de- 
manded that a place be made for them 
on the Administration bandwagon. With 
silver last week selling at around 37¢ an 
ounce in the U. S., the value of the silver 
in a silver dollar was about 27¢ (19¢ gold 
value). No profit could silver men get by 
being given the world price, for they are 
already selling in a wide-open market. 
Senator Pittman of silver-shot Nevada 
proposed that silver producers be per- 
mitted to take their product to the U. S. 
Mint, have it coined and receive not the 
value of the silver but the coins made from 
it. Thus he resurrected the old Bryan 





GENERAL 
MILLS, Wwe. 


Pre erred Stock Dividend 


September 1, 1933. 

Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share upon preferred 
stock of the company, payable Oct. 2nd, 
1933, toall preferred stockholders of record 
at the close of business Sept. 14th, 1933, 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 
not be closed. 


(Signed) 





KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


‘Treasurer. 















WHY NOT 
NOW? 


SORN Ce ite 
Sos, 
i 3 


HERE’S FOR A SMOOTHER DRINK! 


Cocktails, highballs. ginger ale, 
or any long cold drink tastes 
smoother with a dash of 
ABBOTT’S BITTERS. 
Abbott's blends all ingredients 
to bring out the flavor... and 
adds a flavor of its own. High 
est quality bitters. Try it! 
SPECIAL OFFER - Full-size 50c bottle 
for 25c (stamps or coin). Write: 
Abbott's Bitters, T-919, 
Baltimore, Md. 


sg, 





DISTRIBUTED BY 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


THROUGH A NATIONAL GROUP OF 
INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS 


For a prospectus with full information, write 

to Administrative and Research Corporation, 

15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J., or to 
authorized dealers in principal cities. 





Weinvite inquiries from individuals who desire te open 


MARGIN ACCOUNTS 
ither i 
100 Share Lots or Odd Lots 
OUR CURRENT BOOKLET 
sent on request for TM-18 


M.C. Bouvier & Co. 


} M. C. BOUVIER 
Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1869 
| R. A. COYKENDALL J. G. BISHOP | 


| 20 Broad St. New York 
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). puts Stainless Steels 
fo NEW USES 


HE durability of all Chromium and Chromium- 
Nickel Alloys and the special fitness of each for par- 
ticular requirements was never so searchingly studied 
as now. Even inestablished uses, buyers have grown critical—but 
it is in mew uses that discrimination is most sharp. 


In USS Srain-ess and Heat Resisting needs, and when applied to such will 
Steels, differentiation is carried far, give results that are satisfactory and 
through correctly varied formulas. No permanent. Send for latest literature. 
one alloy could possibly suit all condi- Address any subsidiary of the United 
tions. But each is adapted for certain States Steel Corporation listed below: 


STAINLESS 


and Heat Kesisting ALLOY STEELS 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, -~ Sheets and Light Plates 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, - Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - ° ° Plates, Bars and Semi-Finished Products 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, - «= Bars, Plates, Special and Semi-Finished Products 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, - - - - - Pipe and Tubular Products 








Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Hudson Terminal Building, New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Distributors —Cocumpta STEEL COMPANY 
Export Distributors —UvU. S$. STEEL PropucTs COMPANY 
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Better 
because of 


SOLKA 





Nibroc Wet-Strength Tow- 


els are made of SOLKA, 


a7 
Onco Shoemaking Materi- § 
als have SOLKA as a base. 


ca = 
Rugged Roll Roofing 
has SOLKA as a base. 


Fine Rugs are woven 
of SOLKA and wool, 





Nibroc Printing Papers excel 
of SOLKA content. 


} . 
OCCHKSE 





ae 
‘cabinet SOLKA 









to the radio 


brings new beauty, 


all the brilliant colorings of semi-precious 


ADE, turquoise, coral 
jewels are now achieved in moulded plastics by the use of SOLKA. 


Into smarter homes are going radio cabinets, ash trays, cases for clocks, 


cigarette boxes, door knobs and electrical switch panels and buttons— 
all with colorful new beauty and added usefulness due to the amazing 


properties which SoL_Ka alone possesses. 


Improved quality is characteristic of every product into which 
SoLKA goes, whether the need be super strength, brilliant beauty or 


lasting usefulness. 





So_tkA Yarn has unusual 
strength, no shrinkage, lit- 
tle stretch, high absorben- 
cy, fine smoothness and 
uniformity. 


Textile manufacturers: write! 
for complete information 


@ What is So.ika?.. 





. Cellulose is the ac- 


tual framework of vegetable life. Around 
it nature builds raw impurities, useless to 
mankind. These we remove by our pat- 
ented process until only SOLKA, the puri- 
fied cellulose, remains. 


Send for booklet. Address Dept. T 





New York 





Boston 


Chicago 





Sc. Louis 


MAKERS OF 


SoLkA 


The Purified Cellulose 


San Francisco 






Montreal 


with two minor variations: 1) that only 
U. S. producers should be allowed to take 
their silver to the Mint, 2) that they 
should pay a charge of 1o¢ an ounce for 
cost of minting. By this plan silver pro- 
ducers would get about $1.19 an ounce, 
over three times the market price, more 
than silver has sold for at any time during 
the last 50 years except for a brief period 
just after the War. Chief drawback would 
be that the U. S. paper industry which is 
also in sore straits, could logically demand 
permission to take paper to the Mint and 
receive it back as paper dollars, less cost 
of printing. 

@ Great Western Sugar Co., producer of 
about half the U. S. beet sugar output, 
last week resumed common _ dividends 
after a three-year lapse, declared a 60/ 
quarterly dividend. Well might it do so. 
In 1931 the company lost $1,000,000. Last 
year with sugar prices close to bottom, it 
scaled down the prices paid to farmers 
for beets, came out with a $2,500,000 
profit. Since February sugar prices have 
risen }¢ (stood last week at 4.7¢ a pound 
for refined sugar). If an additional 3¢ a 
pound net can be made on the company’s 
annual output of about one billion pounds, 
the additional profit will be $5,000,000 
which would boost profits to $7,500,000, 
practically the 1928 level. 

@ Commercial Credit Co. of Baltimore 
built a big business financing installment 
sales of automobiles. When the automo- 
bile business was hit by Depression, Com- 
mercial Credit’s yearly financing was cut 
from $442,000,000 (1929) to $141,000,000 
(1932). Automobile sales are once more 
mounting but the pick-up in industry will 
have a wider effect on Commercial 
Credit’s business, for last week the com- 
pany announced its entry into a new field: 
factoring (financing of textile sales). 
Commercial Credit purchased a two-thirds 
interest in $12,000,000 Textile Banking 
Co., offered stockholders $50 a share for 
the remaining one-third. Chairman of 
Textile Banking is Harvey Dow Gibson, 
president of Manhattan’s Manufacturers 
Trust Co. Its directorate includes Morti- 
mer Norton Buckner, Eugene William 
Stetson, Grayson M.-P. Murphy. How 
well Commercial Credit has come through 
Depression is shown by the fact that it 
will need «2 new financing to complete 
the purchase «or to retire $3,000,000 of 
its own notes falling due Nov. 1, 1934. 
@ Edward A. Crawford, commodity specu- 
lator whose crash in the July market break 
caused the Chicago Board of Trade to peg 
prices (Time, Aug. 21), has since tried to 
compromise with his creditors, offering 
them 25¢ on the dollar in cash, promising 
them in future to abandon trading in 
grains, to stick to cotton which he knows 
most about, and to pay them back out of 
his future profits. Last week the New 
York Cotton Exchange suspended him, 
ordered his seat sold at auction. Pre- 
viously he had been suspended from the 
Board of Trade and the New York 
Commodity Exchange for insolvency, but 
the suspension which last week struck a 
blow at his plans for a comeback was 
made not only for failing to meet obliga- 
tions but for violating by-laws of the 
Cotton Exchange including one specifying 
‘conduct detrimental to the best interests 
of the Exchange or the welfare of the 
iE te ag 
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MUSIC 








Tchaikovsky Premiere 

In 1891, when Piotr Llyitch Tchaikov- 
sky returned to St. Petersburg to rest after 
conducting his own moody music during a 
tour of Europe, he was requested to write 
something for the Imperial Theatres. 
With his brother Modeste as librettist, 
weary Piotr Ilyitch sat down and produced 
his last opera, Jolanthe, a little idyll about 
a princess of Naples who did not know she 
was blind because she had been so from 
birth. Cured by Ibn Hakia, who strokes 
the long white beard appropriate to a 
Moorish sage, she marries the noble whose 
love made her cure possible. Tchaikovsky 
speedily became engrossed. in this wistful 
idyll, achieved a brightly lyrical score rare 
among his mature works. 

Staged first before Tsar Alexander III 
in 1893, Jolanthe had its U. S. premiére 
only last week. It was revived for the 
New York Musicians Emergency Fund in 
the outdoor theatre of Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club, at Scarborough. Soprano 
Lola Monti-Gorsey as Iolanthe, Bass-Bari- 
tone Vasily Romakoff as the king, easily 
outdid a strident chorus of autumn katy- 
dids, sang their roles with grace and 
finesse. Guest of honor was sixtyish, 
grey-haired Margaret Eichenwald, who 
was coached for the réle of Iolanthe at its 
premiére by Tchaikovsky, now teaches 
voice at the Vocal Studio in Manhattan. 


The other was the conductor, Eugene 
Plotnikoff. In 1893, as ‘cellist in the Im- 


perial Orchestra, he heard a messenger 
break up a rehearsal of Jolanthe with the 
news that Tchaikovsky was dead. Last 
week, conducting an eager, well-rehearsed 
orchestra, he showed that he had not for- 
gotten what he once learned from the 
Master. 


Chicago Symphony 
“So that World’s Fair visitors may have 
an opportunity of hearing Chicago’s fa- 
mous orchestra,” trustees of the Chicago 
Symphony last week announced that its 
1933-34 season would open a week earlier 
than usual—on Oct: 5, when round little 
Conductor Frederick August Stock mounts 
the rostrum in Orchestra Hall to com- 
mence his 29th season. 
Other Chicago Symphony news: 
@ The number of concerts (28 Thursday 
evenings and Friday afternoons, twelve 
Tuesday afternoons) will remain the same, 
but the price of season tickets will be 
lower. Subscribers will pay $2 to $5 less 
lor the long series, $1 to $2.50 less for 
the short. 
@ There will be the usual familiar faces 
among the soloists—Gabrilowitsch, Ganz, 
Petri—but there will also be some new 
ones, including Poldi Mildner, 18-year-old 
‘Cyclone of the Piano” whose swift, sharp, 
unorthodox playing last year gave Man- 
hattan music critics food for many a jour- 
nalistic difference of opinion. j 
€ The trustees look for no reduction in 
their deficit this year. Last year’s was 
$114,000, but this was reduced $34,000 by 
fental of Orchestra Hall (which the 
Symphony Association owns); the $80,000 
| balance was made up from endowment in- 
| comes. 
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FOR SAFE STORAGE ~+USE 





pleasing to the 
eye. Berloy Steel 
Lockers are made 
in all types for 
schools, gym- 
nasiums, golf 
clubs, public 
checking rooms, 
lodges, factories, offices. 


















| AUTOMOTIVE PARTS BINS 


| AIR CONDITIONING CABINETS 











STEEL 
SHELVING 














WANTED 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 
Salesmen selling Related Lines, 
and Retailers of Allied Products: 


You can increase your profits 
without increasing your overhead 
by selling Berloy Steel Lockers, 
Shelving and Bins. Many profit- 
able territories open. Only highest 
grade, established representation 
invited to write for full 
particulars. 


5 | ela lt 


LOCKERS *SHELVING~BINS 


TEEL is strong! Steel 
is durable! Steel is 
vermin-proof! Steel is fire- 
proof! Steel, as fabricated 
and finished by Berger is 





Berloy Steel Shelving is 
made adjustable and 
durable for the storage of 
everything from books to 
100-pound castings... 
handsome enough 
to win favor with 

Harvard Univer- 


sity... sturdy 
enough to satis- 
fy the storage 
requirements of 


the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company. 


SINGLE TIER LOCKER * DOUBLE TIER LOCKER * OPEN STEEL SHELVING * COMPARTMENT LOCKER * GOLF CLUB LOCKER 
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SHELVING 


BERLOY 





THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., CANTON. O. 


Division of Republic Steel Corporation 


DISPLAY UNITS 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
SHELVING 
LOCKERS 


WATER COOLER CABINETS 
TIRE RACKS 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED UNITS 


SPECIAL BREWERY EQUIPMENT OF ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL 
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Why Finaneial Advertisers Don’t Throw 





FLEET of balloons diligently dropping ad- 

vertising messages all over America would 
probably gain the attention of many prospects of 
financial institutions and houses. So would a list 
of 15 national magazines. So would pages in 300 
newspapers. So would personal calls by a platoon 
of crack new-business officers and salesmen. 

But financial advertisers cannot afford any of 
these costly methods of reaching the selective 
markets. They must make direct use of their 
advertising ammunition... and their aim must 
be true. 


TIME hits the mark for financial advertisers. 


Pamphlets Out of Balloons 


And Why TIME is First in Financial Advertising 





because it concentrates on direct prospects. 

TIME has led all general and business maga- 
zines in financial advertising since 1930. And in 
1933, when more and more financial advertisers 
put their faith and money in a single medium, 
TIME’s lead increased by a greater margin than 
ever before. For TIME not only singles out the 
right people, with no wasted pamphlets scattering 
over the landscape, but holds their undivided at- 
tention every week. 

Prospective customers of financial advertisers 
must he kept informed. Some 420,000 of them 
find TIME their favorite way to keep informed. 


Bankers use TIME to address officers and directors of U. S. Industry. 


Trust Departments use ‘TIME to command the attention of the most concentrated 


wealth in America. 


Stock Exchange members and other brokers use TIME for its entree to the best 


type of individual, institutional and fiduciary accounts. 


Investment Houses use TIME to reach people who invest for others as well as for 


themselves. 


Corporation treasurers use TIME for dividend announcements to reach a large 


percentage of their stockholders. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


——— 
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Prize Sampler 

No Seconp Sprinc—Janet 
Stokes ($2.50). 

Next to the Nobel Prize ($39,942) the 
Stokes $20,000 award, open to novelists 
of all nations, was the plumpest plum on 
the literary tree this year. When Publisher 
Stokes dangled this golden fruit before 
the world’s nose, more than 600 writers 
took a bite at it. As in a newspaper fairy 
tale, the unanimous choice of the judges 
was No Second Spring, first published 
novel of an unknown 28-year-old English 
girl. Some readers may think the book a 
queer selection for these days, but many 
may find in its stilted, sampler-like pattern 
an old-fashioned charm. 

Allison was many years younger than 
Hamish, her stalwart, fiery-souled 
preacher-husband. It had never occurred 
to her to doubt that she loved him: she 


Beith— 


had several children to prove it, and in 





JANET BEITH 
Her boredom was worth $20,000 


Scotland in those times (early 19th Cen- 
tury) speculation about “love” was not en- 
couraged. But the hard winter trip to 
their new home discouraged her, and when 
they were settled in the little Highland 
fishing village she did not find it cheerful. 
The people were dourly suspicious and 
backslid into heathenry at the slightest ex- 
cuse; the weather and the scenery were 
both melancholy. Hamish’s days were ex- 
citingly full of preaching, coaxing, denun- 
ciation; Allison found time to wish there 
were something more. Then came Andrew, 
wandering artist, man-of-the-great-world, 
wounded veteran of Waterloo. Hamish 
and Allison both delighted in him; his 
Visit lengthened on & on. Then Hamish 
had to go to London. Allison and Andrew, 
leit alone, finally admitted they were in 
love; but Allison remembered her duty, 


‘sent him packing. Seventeen years later 














she saw him again, on the street in Edin- 
burgh. But she hid in a doorway until he 


} was safely by. 


The Author is a niece of “Ian Hay” 
(Major John Hay Beith) who wrote the 





War best-seller The First Hundred Thou- 
sand, After graduating from Cambridge’s 
Girton College and teaching in a girl’s 
school in Kent for several years, Authoress 
Beith has been living with her parents in 
Derbyshire, writing and discarding novels. 
Her family knew she liked to read Gals- 
worthy, play lacrosse and tennis, but they 
never suspected she was a writer; when 
they read about her prize-winning feat in 
the newspapers they were struck all of a 
heap. Determined as well as secretive, 
Authoress Beith hurt the feelings of Pub- 
lisher Stokes’s press agent by refusing a 
formal presentation of her prize. Only 
thing she would say about her writing: 
that she took it up “to take my mind off 
other more boring subjects.” 


Makin’ Free 


Kincpom Cominc—Roark Bradford— 
Harper ($2.50). 

OV’ Man Adam an’ His Chillun (from 
which Marc Connelly shaped his 1930 
Pulitzer Prize play, The Green Pastures) 
effectively pigeon-holed Roark Bradford 
as a writer of humorous Negro dialog. But 
Author Bradford, not content with his 
niche, has made manful attempts to 
emerge. This Side of Jordan, a serious 
novel, was a far cry from Ol’ Man Adam; 
most readers found it sordid and sinister. 
John Henry was a little consciously folk- 
tale-ish. But now, in Kingdom Coming, 
Author Bradford has turned the trick: 
neatly sidestepping the hoodoo of black- 
face minstrel-showmanship and the voodoo 
of Harlem, he has written a grown-up 
novel about Negroes of the Old South. 

Grammy (full name: Telegram) knew 
that his daddy, Messenger, and his mother, 
Crimp, were superior slaves. He could not 
figure out why their master should have 
sent them from New Orleans way up to 
his plantation on the Red River—espe- 
cially since Messenger was such a wonder- 
ful coachman and Crimp such a good cook. 
But when Crimp’s baby came, and it was 
yellow, everybody knew the reason. Mes- 
senger wanted to kill Crimp, but instead he 
moved out of her cabin and took Grammy 
with him. Soon afterwards he went away 
on the “underground,” trying to “make 
free.” But it was the “blind under- 
ground”; a few days later he was found 
in a swamp with his head bashed in. 
Grammy grew up with a horror of ‘makin’ 
free.” And he liked the plantation life. 
He was smart with mules and horses, like 
his daddy, and quickly rose to be the most 
responsible slave on the place. After the 
usual amount of pleasuring he settled down 
to married life with Penny. 

The Civil War never seemed real to 
Grammy and his fellow-slaves till the sol- 
diers began to come and commandeer 
stock. When three Confederate divisions 
marched by one day, Grammy knew that 
the Yankees could never lick so many men. 
But then the overseer had to join the 
army, and with the white folks gone the 
slaves began to fade away. Grammy had 
been left in charge, but finally he faded 
too. In New Orleans he was much sur- 
prised to be told he was free, not nearly 
so surprised when he and his family were 









herded into a guarded camp. Freedom was 
not what he had heard it cracked up to 
be; enforced idleness gave him the blues. 
Penny became a voodoo priestess. When 
their baby disappeared Grammy was sure 
she had kidnapped and killed it. He looked 
for her, found her, was caught in a red- 
handed murder. It took a military tribunal 
and a firing squad to set Grammy really 
free. “He heard a rumble and roar, like a 
thousand peals of thunder, and he landed 
squarely in the middle of Free Heaven, 
right on the lap of the Sweet God A’mighty 
King Jesus.” 


Crackers, Old-Style 

LAMB IN His Bosom—Caroline Miller— 
Harper ($2). 

Many a prize-winning author might be 
proud to have written such a quiet, unpre- 
tentious little masterpiece as Lamb in His 
Bosom. Afier reading it, many who also 
read the Harper Prize Novel (The Fault 
of Angels, Time, Aug. 28) may wonder 
why Lamb in His Bosom did not get the 
prize, may recall rumors that at least one 





CAROLINE MILLER 


A good book needs no prize. 


of the judges (Dorothy Canfield. Sinclair 
Lewis, Harry Hansen) voted in its favor. 
Authoress Miller may miss the prize- 
money but Lamb in His Bosom can get 
along without any such endorsement: a 
good book needs no prize. 

The Carvers were Georgia crackers, pre- 
Civil War era. By “civilized” or “modern” 
standards, they were poor whites—but not 
trash. Their simple life was as hard, as 
complicated, as any city folks’; the same 
things happened to them, with less dis- 
guise. Cean was the first to get married; 
she went only a few miles away, to Lonzo’s 
cabin. It was a happy marriage, but they 
never once said they loved each other. To 
Lonzo that would have been like blas- 
phemy, and Cean was too shy. Most of 
their many children lived. Once, when 


Lonzo was away on his annual trip to the 
coast, a panther got into the cabin just 
after Cean had given birth; she had to get 
up and kill it with an axe. 

Cean’s brother Lias fell in love with 
Margot, a girl at the coast who was no 
stranger to men. 


When he brought her 
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defiantly home the family was troubled 
but made the best of things. Soon they P E O P L E 








were all sorry for Margot, for Lias’s pas- 
sion turned to hate; he beat her, fathered wnt a 
another woman’s child, finally left for Cali- Names make news.” Last week these 
fornia. When nothing was heard of him "ames made this news: 

for years he was declared legally dead, and At a benefit bazaar for the town band 
Brother Jasper married Margot. Lonzo of his native Kirriemuir, Author Sir 
chopped his foot nearly off one day and James Matthew Barrie made the opening 
died of blood-poisoning. Cean mourned 
him well and truly, later married a 
preacher. A letter came from Lias in Cali- 
fornia, full of cheerful talk about the pres- 
ents he was soon bringing home. Margot 
and Jasper were horrified but there was 
nothing they could do but wait. But the 
Civil War came before Lias did, and swept 
the men away. Years later, Margot and 
Cean welcomed their old men home. Lias 
never came, he was safely dead. His cheer- 
ful letter had been a death-bed joke. 

The Author’s local color is her native 
tint. Her maternal great-grandfather went 
to southern Georgia as a “New Light” 
preacher, her grandfather built with his 
own hands the isolated little country 
church where all her family are buried. 
Georgia-born (1903) and bred, Authoress 
Miller got her schooling at Waycross High 
School, where she took more than an aca- 
demic interest in English and in her Eng- 
lish teacher (W. D. Miller), whom she PRINCESS MARGARET 
married two months after graduation. Now She shared with a little old gentleman. 
she lives in Baxley, Ga., where her hus- 
band teaches school. She finds time to speech. Said he: “I shall tell you of a com- 
write while looking after a household that _pliment that was paid to me about a week 
includes three small sons. Lamb in His ago by a person whom I will describe as 
Bosom is her first book. the most gracious lady in the land. The 
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“No other shoe 


in America ts 
as rich +> - 


verY field of specialized manufacturing 
has its small and expert inner circle who 
really know what the supreme values are. 


99 


In the shoe business the cobbler lives more 
intimately with the anatomy of shoes than 
anybody else. It is his business to be the 
guardian of shoe health and, in achieving this, 
he has become one of the greatest handicrafts- 
men in the world. His full knowledge takes 
into consideration the hidden shoe values, 
which no layman can see, but which affect the 
wear, the style, and the comfort of every shoe. 


One of the most significant facts in the en- 
tire shoe business is the judgment rendered by 
these experts on the quality of Nunn-Bush 
shoes. Their verdict, in thousands of instances, 

Made by salaried is that no shoe in America is as rich in all the 
craftsmen —not el ; qualities of honest manufacturing as are 


hurried piece-workers " Nunn-Bush shoes. 


ANKLE FASHIONED OXFORDS 
Dealers from Coast to Coast 


occasion was of her birthday, her third 
birthday, not very far from here, and she 
was sitting gazing with entranced delight 
at one of her birthday presents. It was a 
little toy table. . . . I said to her: ‘Is that 
really yours?’ And she said at once: ‘It is 
yours and mine.’ (Applause.) I may be 
allowed to borrow Princess Margaret’s* 
phrase and say of Kirriemuir, ‘If there is 
any grace in me that is worth sharing, it is 
all yours and mine—except perhaps my 
canary.’ ” 
See eae 

Albert Einstein moved from Coq-sur- 
Mer, Belgium to England. Said he: “In 
Belgium I was always guarded and it inter- 
fered with my work. I’m not the least 
worried about the report that a_ price 
[$4,700] has been placed on my head by 
the Nazis. I don’t think the German Gov- 
ernment would do such a thing.’”” Before 
leaving Belgium he got a letter from a 
Belgian pacifist, asking him to write in 
behalf of two Belgians who went on a 
hunger strike after being jailed for refus- 
ing military service. Replied Pacifist Ein- 
stein in a letter published in La Patrie 
Humaine: “. .. A little while ago one 
could have hoped to fight militarism in 
Europe successfully by individually refus- 
ing to serve in the army. But today 
there is in the center a state [Germany] 
which publicly is preparing for war by 
every means. . . . That is why I tell you 
frankly, ‘If I were a Belgian I would. . . 
accept [military service] with a clear con- 
science with the sentiment of a contribu- 
tion toward securing European civiliza- 
tion!’ ”’ 

= ° 

At a dinner in Manhattan in honor of 
Lawyer Samuel Untermyer, U. S. leader 
of the Jewish boycott of Germany, Alfred 
Emanuel Smith declared: “The thing 
about it that amazes me is its [ Naziism’s] 
complete stupidity. ... There was a 
great body of opinion in this country in 
favor of Germany upon the theory that 
probably some of the terms of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty were too harsh. . . . And 
what did France say to us? France said, 
‘You don’t know Germany.’ Maybe we 
don’t know her. Maybe France is right.” 

paar” (aneh: 

Canada’s Liberal Summer Conference in 
Port Hope, Ont. heard William Averell 
Harriman, young Manhattan _ banker. 
board chairman of Union Pacific Railroad, 
chairman of the NRA steel code commit- 
tee, describe industrial planning under the 
NRA. He referred humorously to Gen- 
eral Johnson’s sulphurous language. Up 
spoke famed Professor Theodore Eman- 
uel Gugenheim Gregory, University of 
London economist, no friend of industrial 
planning: “Are we to take it that General 
Johnson’s army language makes up for his 
ignorance of economic theory?” Retorted 
Mr. Harriman: “It is my opinion that pos- 
sibly economists write the laws of eco- 
nomics after the event.” Outraged, Pro- 
fessor Gregory stormed that he would 
leave the conference if “after my 25 years 
of study I am to be told that the conter- 
ence expects to proceed without reliance 
on the processes of serious thought.” 


*Margaret Rose, second daughter of the Duke 
of York, born Aug, 21, 1930. 








